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A NOVEL. 
| | 6 
Here, in the ſhelter of this calm retreat, | 
Did forrow find a fate and tranquil home; : 1 
Did meek - ey d reſignation take her ſeat, y 4. 
And bow ſubmiſſion to her Maker's doom. ; 4 
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% _-, ADVERTISEMENT. 


TBB principal circumſtances of the 
following little TALE, may, to ſome | 
perſons appear too improbable to juſtify 
their introduction even into 2 fictious 
ſtory; and others, ; (more charitable) 
may ſimply accuſe the Author of plagi- 
ariſm. As an evidence of the poſſibility 
of ſuch conduct as that of the Heroine, 
the Author refers the incredulous to Y 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 
the well known circumſtance mentioned 
by Mr. Barretti, in the Firſt Volume 

of his Travels through Spain and Por- 
tugal, and candidly owns that the ſtory | 
there related gave the firſt hint of the 
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| ENGLISH NUN. 


HE Earl of Montroſe was one of tho 

| few Scotch peers, who, perſevering in 
the Catholic worſhip, are excluded from all 
thoſe offices, the income of which may ſerve 
to aſſiſt in ſupporting the dignity of the peer- 
age, andat the fame time permit the poſſeſſor 
to lay 5 proviſion for younger children. 
The eſtate of Lord Montroſe was much 
encumbered, and its produce but ill adequate | 
to ſupport the expences attending the educa- 
tion of three ſons and 2 daughter. N. 
"= he latter was, when four years old, placed 


in a convent abroad ; and Lord Dudley and 


his brothers were, at a proper age, eſtabliſhed 
in the world by Mr. Frederic Percy, brother 
to Lord Montroſe, who, having carly in lite. 
vor. 1 mn cha ged 
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2 THE ENGLISH NUN, 
changed his religion, 5 high rank in 
the army. 5 |; 

On his propoſing to undertake the care of 
his nephew's fortunes, he inſiſted on their ab- 
juring the Catholic faith, and becoming n mem- 
bers of the Church of England. 

The Earl at firſt objected; but in the heart 
of a proud man religion is generally a ſecon- 
dary object to the gratification of ambition; 
and with young men is ſeldom a matter of any 
conſideration ; ſo that the Percys and Lord 
Dudley -readily yielded to their beloved 
uncle's wiſhes. | 

The Earl ſaw the eldeſt and the youngeſt, 
by this ſtep, exalted to high military rank, as 
the third was to naval honors ; and he cared 
little by what means. 

The Counteſs was no bigot; aa: while ſhe 
knew her ſons to be virtuous and noble, ſhe 
thought their religion might as well be the 
Proteſtant as the Catholic, 


When 
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| When Mr. Henry Percy was about eight- 
teen, he received orders to join his regiment 
in the Weſt Indies; and he had ſcarcely been 
there a month when he died of a fever incident 
to the climate. This was a moſt cruel blow 
to the Counteſs, (who almoſt adored her 
youngeſt ſon) and one that ſhe never reco- 
vered; though ſucceeding ſufferings of a 
nature more afflictive, permited her not o 
indulge 1 in uninterrupted ſorrow, 8 
About ſix months after the death of Mr. 
Henry Percy, his brother, Captain Percy, 
was killed in an engagement, on board the 
frigate of which he had the command. As 
he was a young man of the moſt promi- 
ſing diſpoſition, his friends ſeverely la- 
mented his loſs; but ſtill there was ſome 
conſolation to be found in the conſideration 
that he had fallen in the performance of his 
duty, and univerſally lamented as an excellent 
and gallant officer. 712 85 7 
* a There 
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There now only remained to the Farland 
Counteſs of Montroſe, their daughter and | 
Lord Dudley. Almoſt heart-broken by the 
lofs of their two youngeſt ſons, they could 

not endure the thoughts of his Lordſhip full 
continuing in the ſervice, and he reluctantly 
conſented to abandon his profeſſion. 

The regiment in which he had ſerved 
happened ſoon afterwards to be ordered 
abroad, and . his parents congratulated them- 
ſelves, that their beloved Auguſtus would not 
be expoſed to that peſtilential climate, which 
had been fo fatal to his brother. But they 

little thought they were ſo ſoon to Joſe him, 
on account of the very circumſtance which 
noy afforded them ſo much pleaſure. 

A few days before the embarkation of the 
troops, Lord Dudly happened to meet Cap- 
tain Douglaſs, in the St. James's coffee-houſe, 
and after ſome converſation had paſſed rela- 
tive to the armament then going out to the 
Welt Indies, the latter ſaid, jeſtingly, 


ds. 


We . 
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ec Faith, Dudley, I think ou were a very 
lucky fellow to ſell out, & en as 


you did.” 


His Lordſhip, who poſſeſſed as 0 cou- 
rage as moſt men, but accompanied with a 


very haſty temper, demanded what the Caper 


tain meant by this obſervation. 
Simply what ] fay,” replied Douglaſs; 
who, being naturally giddy, and himſelf one 


of the beſt-tempered young men in the world, 


did not conceive chat Tm was 5 offended 
at his reniark, 


Then, Sir, I ſuppoſe 0 mean to t 
me * 9 N ; 
His Lordſhip. ON ts cheſe * 


with an air of ſuch angry haughtineſs, that 
Douglaſs (who thought the affair too trifling 


to give birth to any ſerious conſequences) 
yielded to an imprudent riſibility, and Lord 

Dudley leſt the room. | 
W hen Captain Douglaſs returned to Mi 
3:5 lodging, 
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6 "THE ENGLISH Nux. 
lodging, he found there a note from Lord 
Dudley, containing a challenge. Though he 
had never entertained the ſlighteſt intention. 
of giving him offence ; but, on the contrary, 
had a high eſteem for his character; he was 
| too much Aa wodern man of honor to decline 
ſuch an invitation; and Lord Dudley fell a 
victim to a piece of ill timed pleaſantry, diſ- 
torted into an inſult. 

On this melancholy event Lady Louifa 
Percy was recalled from her convent, that ſhe 
might endeavour to alleviate the ſorrows of 
her parents. She was now in the tender 
bloom of ſixteen, and, from the gloomy tenor 
of her paſt life, in the ſecluſion of a cloiſter, 
ſhe had contracted a ſedateneſs of manner, 

unuſual, at her age, and which gave greater | 
expreſſion to her beauty. She was rather 
tall, and extremely ſlight, though without 
any appearance of languid delicacy : when- 
ever ſhe moved, but particularly when ſhe 
danced 


— 
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THE ENGLISH Nun. DDS, 
danced, her form conveyed. an idea of the 
dancing nymphs of the antique; but when 
her face had been once ſeen, her figure, 
(perſect as it was) ceaſed to be an object of 


conſideration. She had thoſe rare black 


eyes, which are at once brilliant and mild, 


and when they were fixed on thoſe of a per- 


ſon ſhe loved, it was impoſſible to conceive 
greater ſweetneſs of expreſſion than they diſ- 
played. Her hair was juſt light enough to 


form a contraſt to the ſhining jet of her eye- 
brows and eye - laſnes: her noſe was Grecian; 


and her mouth appeared beautiful before the 
ſweet tones of her voice, in ſpeaking g, made 


one forget whether the Was handſome. She 
was fair, and with ſcarcely the flighteſt tinge 


of red in her cheeks, except when exerciſe, 
or animation dyed them with the moſt bril- 


liant carnation, 1 hinge » ay 


Such was Louiſa Percy; who 155 "OY 


came the ſucceſsful -conſoler of her unhappy 
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3 THE ENGLISH NUN. 
mother. The Counteſs ceaſed to lament her 
ſons; but it was evident, from the dejected 
air her countenance ever after wore, that ſhe 
continued to think of them with deep regret. 
As the Earl of Montroſe had it not in his 
power to lay up any fortune for his daughter, 
he determined, if poſſible, to marry her during 
His life; and he had little doubt but what her 
birth, beauty, and accompliſhments, would 
| foon procure her an eligible eſtabliſhment. 
With this view ſhe was exhibited at every 
public meeting in the neighbourhood till ſhe 
| had completed her ſeventeenth year, but 
without having any propoſal made for her 
and her parents then took her to London, 
literally. to be diſpoſed of. However repug- 
nant this proceeding was to the delicacy of 
Louiſa, ſhe was obliged to ſubmit, with pa- 
tience, to the mortification of being ſet up 
to ſale. : 
Soon aſter the Montroſe family arrived in 
London 
4 


5 THE ENGLISH Nun. 
London, the Honorable Mrs. Willoughby | 
and her daughter came to viſit them. Miſs 
Willoughby was a pretty girl of nineteen; 
very faſhionable, very vain, and as giddy and 
ignorant as thoſe Miſſes uſually are, who are 
brought from the reſtraint of a boarding- 
ſchool, and immediately uſhered into alf the 
diſſipation of a town life ; and ſeemed to wiſh 
to have it believed, that a young gentleman. | 
who accompanied them in this viſit, was 
humbly devoted to her. 9 
This gentleman, Lord Edward Lumley, 
was the third ſon of the Duke of Beaufort, 
and about the age of twenty-two; exceed- 
ingly elegant in his figure, and with man- 
ners the moſt inſinuating and pleaſing He 
was a ſoldier, and conſequently not deficient 
in gallantry, which he exerted in his conver- 
fation with Miſs Willoughby, in a manner 
that proved him in no danger of becoming 
her OO. bogs ed dt 


During 
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During the viſit, Miſs Willoughby talked 
and laughed a great deal; but, though both 
her chat and her gayety appeared to be par- 
ticularly directed to Lord Edward, he ſpoke 
but little ; and though, in compliment to the 
humour of the lady, he was obliged ſome- 
times to ſmile, and to reply to her filly re- 
marks, it was very evident that his attention 
was entirely engroſſed by Louiſa. | Mrs. 
Willoughby having taken notice of a very 
beautiful lap-dog, belonging to Lady Mont- 
roſe, Miſs Willoughby left her ſgat to admire 
and fondle it, and while ſhe was doing ſo, 
Lord Edward found time to addreſs Louiſa, | 

 * Ts that little animal a favorite of yours?” 
Sea he. 
Only as it is my mother's,” the replied; 
J am not fond of lap dogs.“ 
Nor of monkeys?” 
© No.” 
Nor parrots?ꝰ 


ec My 
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ce My Lord, is not this an adorable crea- 
ture?” cried Miſs Willoughby. 5 
Lord Edward gave it a ſlight glance, ſay- 
ing, © Very pretty, upon my word,” and 
immediately turning to Louiſa faid, What 


then are you fond of?” 


« Of my. friends,” the replied, with ani- 
mation. 
At the moment Lord Edward would En 


given the world to have been one of the 
number: for there was a lively ſenſibility in 
the countenance of Louiſa, that convinced him 


ſhe had a ſoul. In a few minutes the party 
took leave, and as they proceeded to Port- 
land-Place, where Lord Edward was to dine 
with the ladies, Miſs Willoughby ſaid, 

cc Well, my Lord, now that you have ſeen 
this Caledonian belle, what do you think of 
her?“ 11 You | 
„ have ſeen ſo little of bor: that I pol- 
ſively cannot inform you,” replied he. 

| 2 Really ! 
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«Really! Why I thought you ſeemed to 
take very particular notice of her, while we 
ſtaid; and you muſt have very little obſer· 
vation, if, after looking at her ſo long, you 
cannot tell whether ſhe pleaſes you. But 
come, my Lord, this is all affectation, and I 
muſt know how you like Lady Louiſa.“ 

From the air with which this was faid, 
Lord Edward, though by no means vain, 
could not help obſerving, that Miſs Wil- 
loughby was piqued by the attention he had 
paid Louiſa ; yet expected that he would now 
pay a compliment to herſelf. He therefore | 
faid, with affected hutmility, 

Why, deareſt Madam, will you G 
elly inſiſt on my ſaying what muſt incur 
either your diſapprobation or my own? 

Jour own, my Lord? I ſhould think 
you to tell me how?” 


* How ? By departing om eandour and, 
truth.” 


"Ay ſhould "Tg then, that you muſt at 
fend 
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fend both, by pleaſing. me in your anſwer? 
I thank your Lordſhip, Women, it is ſaid, 


cannot bear to hear the praiſes of each 
other.” | 


I,“ ſaid Lord Edward, wanna «ſhould 


not have ventured to make ſo bold an obſer- 


vation. But you ſhould remember, Miss 
Willoughby, the cenſure has bees caſt on 


beautiful women only.“ 


* ſhould be glad to has” cried the 
young lady, with an air of vivacity, which, 


however, did not conceal that ſhe was far 


from being pleaſed, © whether you mean that 


qualifying ſpeech as a compliment to my 


perſon or my candour?“ 

« Which you pleaſe, Madam. Far bel it 
from me to decide, leſt I ſhould inadvertently 
offend that on which you ſet moſt value. 
But I ſhould think the language of eompli- - 
ment was ſufficiently familiar to you, for ren 
to underſtand it.” | 

8 ſincerity, added Mrs W loughby ; 

| Who 
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who obſerved a ſort of archneſs lurking in the 
_ countenance of Lord Edward; and who, 
though ſhe had not reſolution enough to de- 
bar her daughter from that ſtyle of company 
that rendered her ſo vain and trifling, yet did 
not approve of her being ſo, and wiſhed to 
check her in the indulgence of her levity. 

Jour Lordſhip,” ſaid Miſs Willoughby, 
with returning good humour, is much too 
incomprehenſible for me; but let me ſeriouſly 
underſtand whether you think Lady Louiſa 
handſome ?”?. 

bg «« Certainly. At leaſt ] believe ſo.” 

< You believe! Bleſs me, what an n expreſ- 
ſion!“ a 

« It is a very proper one, Madam, for I 
really do not know whether her features are 
regularly beautiful; the contour of her face 
: pleaſed me; but my chief attention was be- 
ſtowed on the expreſſion of her countenance.” 

« Which eloquently ſpoke the feelings of 
FEE her 


refer to himſelf, as well as to Louiſa; and 
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her pure and enlightened foul! Eh, my 
Lord,” faid Miſs anne en | 


ſmiling, 


«] might now compliment you on your 


penetration, Madam,” ſaid Edward. 


And with as little ſincerity as vifoul, my 
Lord. 75 


Oh, no!” returned he, ce It would: be 
moſt ſeriouſly ; for you have faid preciſely 


what I think of her Ladyſhip.” 


Perhaps Miſs Willoughby would have been 
full as well pleaſed if his Lordſhip had not 
given quite ſo much credit to her diſcern- 
ment; for, biting her lips, ſhe reſumed, 

“But, my Lord, your admiration of Lady | 
Louiſa may ceaſe, for ſhe is that moſt ſhock- 
ing of all creatures titled beggar. 

Lord Edward was difpleoſed at the pointed 
manner in which the laſt words were pro- 


nounced. as they ſeemed in ſome degree to 


he ſaid gravely, * 
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« Upon my word, Madam, your informa- 
tion does not concern me in the leaſt. I can 


admire a beautiful womean, without 5 inform- 


ing any deſign on her heart, or perſon ; and 
[eſteem an amiable one, without conſidering 
what her fortune may be, or whether ſhe 1 is 


* 


inclined to beſtow it on me.” | 
In the mean time Lady Louiſa was reply - 


ing to ſimilar inquiries with thoſe of the fair 


Henrietta Willoughby: As ſoon as their vi- 


ſiters were gone, the Counteſs aſked her 


daughter what ſhe thought of their young ac- 


quaintance ? 


< That ſhe is extremely pretty, and would 


be much more ſo — Pray, Mamma, do you 
not think ſhe looks out too much for admi- 


ration?“ 


« Pſhaw!” returned the Counteſs, I do 
not mean Harriet Willoughby, who is, 1 


think, the moſt inſufferable girl I ever ſaw. 


I mean Lord Edward. ” 
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Why, I am half in love wu bien !?? 

« Really!” 

Oh! yes, Ph 18 undoubredly very ami- 
able.” | | 

te Not amiable, my dear Louiſa. Of bis 
mental qualities you can, as yet, be no judge. 
Agreeable would be a better term.“ s 

I believe fo,” Lady Louifa reſumed; 
«© Well then, he is very agreeable, and very 
handſome, and I do not think him deficient 
in having a good opinion of himſelf; and then 
his converſation | is ſo winmiical, as if he was 
ridiculing one.“ 

«Lord Edward is a very gay young man, 
faid Lady Montroſe, -< and ſeems, like — 
others, to talk entirely at random. 

When he comes here again, ſaid Louiſa, 


he ſhall poſſitively find ſome one elſe to 


converſe with.“ PE, 
Did his Lordſaip mention any intention 
of coming again? inquired Lady Montroſe. 
4 2 « Not 
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e Not poſitively, Mamma; but he faid 

ſomething of being our couſin, I think.“ 

I hope,” rejoined the Counteſs, © that 
he may repeat his viſit. The Duke of Beau- 

fort's grandmother and mine were ſiſters. But 
the families have long been diſunited, owing, 
as I believe, to my great aunt marrying a 
Proteſtant, though a Duke.“ 

Nothing farther was, at that time, ſaid on 
the ſubject; and the following morning Lord 
Edward Lumley called. He was admitted 
to Lady Montroſe's dreſſing- room, where 
ſhe was ſitting alone. She aroſe at his en- 
trance, ſaying, 

« To what cauſe am I to attribute the 
unexpected honor of this viſit?” 

« To my deſire,” he replied, bowing, of 
claiming a relationſhip, which 1 fear I may 
find you unwilling to acknowledge.” 2 

Pardon me, my Lord,” returned they 
Counteſs, with the utmoſt ſweetneſs and be- 
$37 nevolence 
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nevolence in her manner, I ſhall ever feel 
proud to e Lord Edward Lumley 
as my kinſman, and happy to be entitled to 
conſider him as a friend. mo 

Ah! Madam, fuch flattering language 
accords not with the friendly freedom of a 
relation,” ſaid Lord Edward. 


At that moment the door opened, and 
Lady Louiſa entered the room. 


* Come, Louiſa,” cried her mother, ce and 
receive your couſin.“ a 
Louiſa bluſhed the deepeſt Cake as nba 
Edward, taking her hand, and kiſſing it, ſaid, 
As Lady Montroſe's kindneſs has led her 
to admit my claims on her family, as a friend 


and relative, may I not hope that the ami- 
able Lady Louiſa will not deny me the honor 


4#* 


of being eſteemed hers alſo?” 


is ee Certainly, my Lord,” returned Louiſa, 
| bluſhing more deeply, than before; while 
Lumley: led her to a ſcat, and placed him - 
elf 1 in one between her and the Counteſs. 

T's 
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Ihe telt bf the piano forte produced * 
gueſtion öl his Lordſhip, if Lady Louifh 
played 3 Ind being anſweted in the affrma- 
tive, he requeſted the favor of hearing her- 
While ſhe was putting the inſtrument in 


drder, his Lordſhip Was lobking over her 


muſic. 


Fou will find nothing but ſongs,” faid 
Louiſa, for 1 play very little elſe. 
Then I conclude you alſo ling them.” 

I uſed to do ſo; but the principal part 
of my muſic conſiſts of Duets, and J have 


now no perſon to ſing them with me;” re- 


turned Louiſa. 

« Unleſs you will permit me to do ſo;” 
Faid Lord Edward, ſmiling, as he opened the 
book, And put, If I love,“ on the deſk be- 
fore Louiſa, who was by this time ſeated at 
the piano forte, 

His Lordſhip's voice was a fine tenor, and 


he ſung both with taſte and judgment; 


3 | proving 


— ——_— — 
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company. ; 10 St 
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proving that he was acquainted with muſie 
as a ſcience. In the courſe of conyerſation, he 
acknowledged that he played the violoncello; 
an inſtrument on which Lord Montroſe had 
once poſſeſſed great {kill ; and Lady Montroſe 
invited him to be frequent in his viſits, alledgs 


Ing that it would be of the EY — ; 


to her daughter... TE - 

His Lordſhip thanked * Si her kind 
neſs, and readily promiſed (what he did not 
fail to perform) to call on them often; par- 
ticularly in an evening, when alone, Lord 
Montroſe __ h the: MRS: of his 

Lady Loviſa was not an Alert lovers: 
but the Marquis of Halifax and Mr. Monta- 
gue ſcemed more in earneſt than n an 
other of her numerous admirers. > 

The Marquis, who was a Roman Catho- 
lic, was a ſenſible, genteel man, about thirty; 


of a grave turn of mind, and a benevolent: 


C3 temper 


rr 
; 1 8 
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22 THE ENGLISH NUN. 
temper. He appeared paſſionately in love 
with Louiſa, but was kept at a diſtance by 
the almoſt perſecuting attentions of his rival. 
Mr. Montague was a Captain in the 
Guards, and had (a few months before he 
made his addreſſes to Louiſa) by coming of 
age, entered into poſſeſſion of a large family 
eſtate. His perſon had more of faſhion than 


of grace or dignity in it; and though his face 


was perfectly handſome, it was entirely un- 
intereſting. For his mental qualifications, 


they were not very remarkable: He neither 


wanted good ſenſe or good nature, though his 
vanity often made him appear deficient in 


the firſt, as his haughtineſs did in the laſt. 


The idol of a fond and weak mother, from 


his earlieſt years, he had been accuſtomed to 
conſider himſelf as inferior to none; but when 


he met with thoſe whom he looked on as his 


equals, (which were few)or choſe to render 


himſelf agreeable, he was polite, and even at- 
tentive 


2 
9 
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tentive in his maners. He had an air of aſ- 


| ſurance, mingled with inconceivable noncha- 


lence ; and, when he would fo far exert him- 
ſelf, he was imperious and fierce in the ex- 
treme. With ſuch a character, Mr. Monta- 


gue was not a man likely to make any im- 


preſſion on the heart of the gentle and unaſ- 
ſuming Louiſa. I Confident of ſueceſs, how- 
ever, he demanded, rather than petitioned, 
as her hand, but was. paſting diene 

ation of hy young man's Naas fortune) . 
conſented to the union, did not chuſe to con- 


ſtrain his daughter's inclinations in favor of a 


Proteſtant, Mr. Montague, was at leaſt as 
much ſurpriſed as diſpleaſed, by this abrupt 
diſmiſſion which he attributed to the more 
favored pretenſions of the Marquis of Halifax. 


T wy Mr. Montague was really attached 


to Lady Louſa, his diſappointed love would 


not have led him to ſhew any reſentment to- 
„ wards 
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wards the:perſon, who, he imagined: had oc- 
caſioned-/his- mortification; but his irritated 
pride for once overcame his careleſs indiffer- 
ence, and he diſpatched: the 3 billet to 
the Marquis. Bp, = 
ux Lond, | 
Thave been rejected by Lady Louiſa Percy, 
and I attribute my diſappointment to you. 1 
ſhall therefore expect, that you will meet me 
at whatever time and place you may appoint, 


in order to Ketale our —— 
f ” | MONTAGUE, 


"The i was ee e amuſed * 
eee of this morceau, which could excite 
only his contempt and ridicule. He had too 
much ſenſe to engage in ſo fooliſh an affair, 
farther than expoſtulating with this hot- headed 
and vain young man, (for whoſe family he 


© /Da high regard) and accordingly returned the 


following very laconic anſwer to his note. 
| | ce J 
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am not to blame that you have been 
unſucge ſsful. | However, | if you think fo, Join 
me, at my houſe in Pall-Mall, at nine to- 
morrow morning, and I will ſatisfy you.” 

HALLIrAx.“ 
; 2A a hour Mr. Montague-ar- 
rived, and was deſired to walk up ſtairs to che ; 
drawing- room, where the Marquis expected 
him. His Lordſhip raſe at his entrance, 
ſaying, © 1 am happy to have the honor of 
ſeeing Mr. Montague in this houſe. 
L ſhould be happy in enter ing it, my 
Lord,” returned Montague, had you not 
ſubverted me in the fondeſt wiſh of my heart. 
But wherefore do we rn 8 pro- 
miſed me ſatisfaction.“ 415 00 als "77 
e have, Mr. . dl will per- 
form my promiſe ; but itthall be neither. with 
the piſtol, nor with with the ſword. . 
_ Hoy then, my Lord?” interruꝑted he. 
<« By aſſuring you,” ſaid the Marquis, 
calmy, 
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calmly, « that J have not been the cauſe of 
your diſappointment.” I love Lady Louiſa, 
it is true; but ] have never told her ſo, be- 
cauſe I would not even ſeem to impede your 
ſucceſs.” CONT, | 
© My. Montague appeared boiling with in- 
dignation : and the Marquis loſing all his ſo- 
lemnity, (which he had with difficulty aſ- 
ſumed) exclaimed, <*S'death, Sir, cannot a 
woman, think you, do a ſenſible thing with- 
out being inſtructed by one of us?” 
«Your weg ust means to inſult mel; but 
I inſiſt on 
« Softly, my 600 Maas interrupted 
the Marquis mildly, © wait till I have made 
my propoſals to the Lady; if ſhe rejects me, 
I ſhall juſt be in a humour to receive. your 
fire. And if I ſueceed! If Lady Louiſa deigns 
to ſmile on my fuit, I will not, I am deter- 
mined, riſk a life, in which ſhe is intereſte * 
1 The 


0 
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be ſhare of underſtanding that Mr. Mon- 
W really poſſeſſed, enabled him to ſee the 
juſtice of what the Marquis had faid, and his 
own folly. Reſtored to reaſon, he relapſed 
into his former apathy and nonchalence ; and 
the Marquis, as he had-propoſed doing, of- 
fered himſelf to the acceptance, of the fair 
Louiſa. Lord Montroſe, at his requeſt, un- 
dertook to plead. his caſe; and accordingly 
one morning, while Lady Louiſa and her mo- 
ther were both at work, in the drefling-room 
of the latter, he aſked the former, hat ſhe 
thought of the Marquis: of Mann * 
which ſhe replied, . 
He is perfectly amiable mt * 
< But his perſonal merits, Louiſa FD faid 
| the Earl. . 


She anſwered gaily, in the ahh of bene 
And if a ſhape could win a heart, 
He has a ſhape io win.“ 


3 


There was a ſmiling archneſs in her eyes 
as ſhe repeated theſe lines, that ſhewed at 


Once 


M $a 
| 
I 
. 


hs — Woe Ap, , — FE * — 
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once her indifference, and her detertnination 

not to be ſerious: on che e ono? 
22 1 his Tn a 1 as nn 


off Then it nb there is a «nga be- 
Ges 8 ſaid Louiſa ſmiling. 
„A ſympathy, reſumed her father, that 
will, I think, render you happy in marriage.“ 
Marriage Papa! Marriage And pray 
what put marriage into my dear Papa's head? 


cried _ n * nn as ſhe 


witkes n 1 onal 95179 t9 
The. Earl: NYE as: ay n 
« Be ſerious, if PR eee 28 
—_— 11 Meta of if IRS en 

But 3 n 1 ers 10 5 mite to 


| 10 ſerious, any more than In ens 
the, Marquis? VVV 

c You Mandi Cn amiable, and 

— N f | 


Aye, indeed,” replied Louiſa heſitating 
a if in doubt. „ ; 


rar ii HH, 2 
And ybu conſeſb yoir ätlftire him] 
«Well, my Lord, if L de, you Know it is 
only diſcharvitg my obligation to A arid | 
oy heatt is ſtill free.? 
There was à playful ſectntls and info- 
cent archneſs in her manner; during the whole 
of this converſation, with which Lord Moiit= 
foſe could not be ſeriouſly angry; but aſſumn + 
ing a ſtern air, he ſaid, I am by no means 
certain that it is. And how I defire that you 
may have done with this flippaticy. The 
Marquis of Halifax loves you; he is nbt a 
man to be trifled with, or lightly rejected, 
like Mr. Montague. He is too generous to 
| beſtow a thought on fortune ; ; but will at once 
raiſe you to rank, affluence and ſplendor 1— 
Now anſwer as you ought.” 
Louiſa's countenance immediately aſſumed 
a ſerious caſt: She came, and taking her fa- 
ther's hand, replied with reſpectful but ſolemn 
energy, © What your definition of ought may 
— 
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be; I can eaſily conceive. But I will anfwer . 
you, my dear Sir, to the utmoſt of my ability, 
as ĩs proper for me to do. I have inſupe- 
rable objections to the Marquis; who de- 
ſerves a better wife than I could make him. 
I cannot love him, as in that ſituation | ought ; 
and muſt therefore decline the honor of his 
alliance. If he wiſhes to hear my reaſons 
from myſelf, (ſo much do I efteem him) | 
will give up the privilege of my ſex, and ſa 
tisfy. him why I never can be his. 
When Louiſa had concluded, ſhe kiſſed 
her father's hand, and left the room. . 0 
For ſome time the Earl was ſilent; but at 


laſt ſaid, * Where can this girl have learned | 


ſuch faſcinating perſuaſive eloquence ! Upon 


my ſoul I cannot reſiſt it, and muſt give up 


the fondeſt wiſh of -my heart to gratify her 
caprice. Such it muſt be; for I cannot 
conceive any reaſonable objection ſhe can 


* to the * ; yet, ſhe ſays, ſhe will 


| herſelf 
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herſelf inform him why ſhe never can be his. 
Her affections certainly are not engaged! 
Tell me, Julia, do you think they are?“ 
Lord Edward Lumley,“ the Counteſs 
began. He repeated, with a farcaſtic ſmile; 
« Lord Edward Lumley! An avowed he- 
retic No, no.—Her piety 41s ſufficient ſe- 
curity againſt that. If Lumley is the only 
perſon of whom you have any ſuſpicions, you 
may ſet your mind at reſt. My daughter will 
never give her heart to a heretic. | For, by 
heavens! if ſhe did, ſhe ſhould be a beggared 
outcaſt from my houſe, as well as affections. 
Saying this he left the room. 
Lady Montroſe was far from being a Wige, 


* 


in any ſenſe of the word; and though any 


of the misfortunes of her favorite ſiſter, aroſe 


from her having married a proteſtant, ſhe 
was far from thinking them a judgment on 


her for ſo doing. 
The Counteſs was of opiniun; that amongſt 


the bigotted, moroſe, and ſevere, of either 


religion, 
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religion, ſuch a junction could not fail of pro- 2 
ducing miſery to one, or, perhaps, both par- 
ties. But where both poſſeſſed good ſenſe, 
good temper, and liberality of ſentiment, it 
could not be attended with in conſequences 
to either. But had Lady Montroſe even been 
of a contrary way of thinking, ſhe knew too 
much of the human heart, to be ignorant, 
that it is not in the minds of young perſons 
that religion is a preventative of love; and 
though ſhe almoſt dreaded to inform her Lord 
of it, ſhe was perfectly certain, that the fre- 
quent viſits of Lord Edward were occaſioned 
by an attachment, ſhe had no doubt Louiſa 
returned. As yet, however, no profeſſions 
had been made; but muſic is well known to 
a univerſal language; and that of eyes is ſo 
too. Both had already betrayed to the ob- 
ſerving glances of Lady Montroſe, that they 
loved. The choice that Lord Edward (who 
always ſelected the muſic they were to per- 
ws) made of thoſe airs that ſeemed beſt 
ſuited 


2 IR 2 
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ſuited to ſhew to advantage the fine voice 
of Louiſa, and his manner of ſinging them 
with her, ſerved to canvince the Counteſs of 
their attachment. But Lord Montroſe was 
ſtill (as it appeared) wilfully blind. Lord 
Edward was the firſt proteſtant for whom he 


had ever profeſſed a W 1 and him he 
ſeemed really to love. 


One evening, when they had been con- 
verſing on ſome ſubject, on which Lord Ed- 
ward's opinions proved ſuch as particularly 
pleaſed him, he exclaimed warmly, < Good 
God! Edward, why are you nota Catholic?” 


Probably,“ he anſwered, ſmiling at the 
| vehemence of the Earl, © becauſe my family 


are all Preis and I 2 to be in the 


army.” \\ 


Then, my dear fellow, ſince you attri- 


bute your preſent errors to local gircum- 


ſtances, you may, without heſitation, renounce 


them. Louiſa, try to convert your couſin ; | 


D and 
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and if you ſucceed, you will be the two beings | 
on earth moſt dear to me.” 

«© Dear Lady Louiſa,” coiled Lumley, 
te pare me, I entreat you. My errors (as 
you call them) 1 never can renounce; and 


de ver put me to ſo hard a trial, as to wich- 


ſtand ſo ſweet a pleader.“ 
yp Courage, Louiſa,” exchimed the Earl, . 
ce your power once acknowledged, your vic- 
tory 1s almoſt complete.” | Tg: 
Well then, my fair antagoniſt,” reſumed 
Lumley, perceiving Louiſa about to ſpeak, 
te ſince I muſt ſtand your eloquence, let me 
at leaſt ſhew you the obſtacles you have to 
ſurmount, by ſhewing you what a devotee I 
am. T he religion of a ſoldier is that of love.” 
The Counteſs, who had been alarmed at 
firſt at this converſation, was charmed by the 
delicacy of this lively turn from a ſubject, on 
which it was impoſſible their Lordſhips would 
agree; while the young man went on. 
| 5 ” Beauty 
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cc Beauty is the ſhrine at which I worſhip! 
But I-bow not before a ſenſeleſs image. The 
divinity I adore is endowed with every mental 
charm that can adorn a goddeſs; and the in- 
cenſe I offer on her altar is not the cold tri- 
bute of flattery and admiration! I offer 
to her acceptance a heart warmly ſenſible of 
her virtues, and actuated by a love as pure 
as the Deity that inſpires it. 

Upon my foul, ” cried the Earl, laugh- 
ing, © your mode of worſhip is a pretty one. 
Why, Ned, thou art a perfect enthuſiaſt in 
religion, in thy own way! "IN Louiſa, 
_ what fay you to this?“ | Se 

Lady Louiſa had betrayed evident unea- 
ſineſs during the whole time Lumley had 
been ſpeaking; and now appearing reſolved 
to know the true ſtate of his heart, ſhe ſaid, 
with apparent calmneſs, © That the divinity 
of Lord Edward Lumley's worſhip is happy 
in ſo fervent a votary; and it only remains 

FR D 2 "i: 
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to be _— whether ſhe is worthy of his 
partiality,” | 

cc TO daube her ns” 3 "TIO 
ley, © were indeed a crime. In every men- 
tal and perſonal charm ſhe is unequalled, 
except by Lady Louiſa herſelf.” 

«Oh! my conſcience, Ned,” faid Lord 
Montroſe, ** you are a brave man, to ſay ſo 
much before my daughter. Do you forget, 
that no woman can bear to be told, that ſhe 
is not ſuperior to the whole ſex?” | 

Lady Louiſa's virtues, my Lord, are too 
Emil to thoſe of my miſtreſs, for me to have 
any fears. And now, ſweet my cuz. plead 
you the cauſe of your religion.” 

To attempt to warp your faith, my Lord; 
would, I doubt, be a thankleſs office; and my 
influence is not, I imagine, of conſequence 
enough.” 

As ſhe was s ſpeaking Lady Louif advanced 
to the piano, and ſtruck the keys in ſuch a 


manner 
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manner, that if ſhe did not conclude the fen- 
tence, no perſon could tell how. Lumley 
followed her, and dropping on one knee be- 
fide her, faid with enthuſiaſm, though ina 
low voice, © Here, fince you forbid not my 
worſhip, ſhall my homage ever be paid; and 
never can my devotion be leſs fervent, than 
at preſent, when my adoration is declared.” 

Had Louiſa been indifferent to her lover, 
this unexpected declaration, and the manner 
of it, would have rendered her confuſion 
extreme ; but the idea of her parents having 
ſeen Lumley kneeling to her, and onately 
declaring his ſentiments, was almoſt too over- 
coming. His words, however, had been 
heard only by herſelf, and his attitude appear- 
ed aſſumed, merely to look for the muſic- 
book that he now took from under the inſtru- 
ment, and placed on the deſk before Louiſa. 

She mechanically ſat down, but ſhe beheld 
not the ſong on which her eyes were fixed; 
| D 3 15 and 
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and every ſenſe was abſorbed in. a deep re- 

verie. 

ce Je vous adore!” Py Lumley, i in a low 

=_ tone. The ſound of his voice arouſed Louiſa, 
= - and ſhe ſuddenly turned towards him. Her 
| eyes met his, and the ſweet ſmile that beamed 
on her ingenuous countenance ſatisfied her 
lover. Certain, from his own feelings, that 
ſhe would not have power to ſing, he pointed 
9 leſſon to her, and ſhe n 

to It 

By y the time it was concluded ſhe had re- 
gained ſufficient compoſure to Join Lord Ed- 
ward, in two or three Duets. They then 
ceaſed, Lady Louiſa left not the inſtrument; 
and Edward leaning on the back of her chair, 
converſed with her, and Lord Montroſe, who 
ſtood beſide him. 
Louiſa was ſpeaking, and, with her head 

thrown back, was looking up in his face, 
| when Lord Edward „ unable to reſiſt the 
temptation, ſtooped ſuddenly and kiſſed her 
| forehead 


» 
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| forehead before ſhe was aware. Between 
confuſion and diſpleaſure, ſhe coloured; and 
Lord Edward tapping her cheek ſaid, If 
you are angry I ſhall repeat the offence.” 
- « Loviſa,” cried the Earl, you have no 
right, for you fairly challenged him.” 

« It was unintentionally, then, my Lord, 
and conſequently deſerved not puniſhment.” 

© Puniſhment!” he repeated, laughing, 
Ohl the importance of thoſe girls! As if 
a kiſs was worth quarreling for! . . 
make peace directly. , | 

Louiſa had riſen, and Lumley raiſing both 
her hands, repeated the liberty he had taken, 
ſaying gaily, « Thus I take peace and par- 
don!” Louiſa, though ſhe was at firſt ſeri- 
ouſly diſpleaſed, now ſmiled; and, calling him 
« Saucy encroacher the affair was at an 
end. But Lady Montroſe ſaw its progreſs, 


with an uneaſineſs winch its termination en- 
creaſed, | fed 


$5 The 
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The Marqus of Halifax had left town im- 
mts after he had laid his propoſals be- 
fore Lord Montroſe; and, on his return, wait- 
ed on Lady Louiſa, to receive that final an- 
ſwer, which her father told him ſhe was ready 
to give. She received him, (accompanted 
only by her mother) with ſweetneſs; and a 
a ſew inſipid queſtions having been aſked, and 
anſwered, ſhe deſired permiſſion to thank his 
Lordſhip for the honor he had conferred on 
| her. An honor,“ ſhe added, which my 
father has informed your Noi T muſt 
reject.. i 
He has, Madam, but I 1 | 
| NMI Lord, interrupted the lovely Louiſa, 
with a noble candour, I am above the mean 
vanity of trifling with a heart like yours; and 
your generous attachment merits ſomething 
more than politeneſs, from the woman you ſo 
highly diſtinguiſn. Were I diſpoſed to be 
inſincere, I ſhould tell you, that my rejection 
of your hand proceeded from my unwilling- 
-"HEW8 © # 
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neſs to give you a portionleſs bride. But, 
my Lord, I have no ſuch-motive! Toa man 
I loved I ſhould glory to owe every thing! 
I efteem: you as a friend, and might perhaps 
love you as a brother; but I feel not for your 
Lordſhip that warmth of tenderneſs you de- 
ſerve to meet with, from the woman, whom 
you honor with your hand. Beſtow it on 
Jome perſon, who can regard you as ſhe 
ought; and preſerve only for me your eſteem 
and friendſhip, which I ſhall endeavour to 
deſerve, and repay. with the We affection 
of a ſiſter.” 7 

« Forgive me, Lady Louiſa; = ad the 
Marquis, with emotion, * forgive me for 
having diſtreſſed your ingenuous nature. by s 
repetition. of what pains me, to hear. For 
your generous candour you muſt conſider me 
your debtor ; and believe that you have not 
in the world, a more tender and .devoted 
friend than myſelf.” 


* 


He timidly be to take her hand, which 
ſhe 
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ſhe preſented to him, with ſo ſoft and ſweet 
2 grace, that a lover more confidant, or leſs 
converſant with the human heart, would have 
derived ſome hope from it. But the Mar- 
quis of Halifax received the white hand of 
Louiſa, and the ſmile that accompanied i it, as 
2 death blow to his hopes, 


Lord Montroſe now entered the room, and 
ſomething like converſation was attempted. 


But it was only forced; and the W en ſoon 
= took his leave. be 3 
L From this time the paſt Louiſa felt fot 
1 Edward Lumley became every day more dif. 


cernible. If he commended ' any particular 
colour, or ſtile of dreſs, ſhe immediately 
adopted it. His favorite ſongs ſhe was in- 
ceſſantly ſinging, and if he hapgened to be 
to days abfent, every rap at the door drew 
her to the window, and ſhe liſtened n 
to every footſtep. N l 
He wes fond of Spaniſh, and one day laid, 
"6A : that 
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that he thought the ſtudy of that language 
and the Portugueſe, was a ſource of the 
higheſt enjoyment; as it enabled a perſon to 

. taſte all the beauties of Camoëns and Lope 
de Vega, Lord Montroſe was familiar with 

| both thoſe languages, and as Louiſa had in 
her convent begun to learn them, ſhe now, 
under the auſpices of her father, returned to 
the ſtudy of them; and, by the moſt unwea- 
ried aſſiduity, ſhe was ſoon able to enjoy the 
writings of Lumley's favorite authors, in the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe, 
; With the greateſt uneaſineſs Lady Mont- 
roſe beheld her daughter s partiality gaining 

every hour new force; and, at laſt, deter- 
mined to ſeem no longer blind to it, but to 
point out to Louiſa, the conſequences of in- 
dulging it. She therefore took the oppor- 
tunity of Lord Montroſe's being abſent for 
a few days, to introduce the ſubject, and then 
added, 9 855 


”- 


ce That 
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„That Edward Lumley is more to you 
than a friend is very evident. With the cru- 
eleſt apprehenſion I have long ſeen your at- 
tachment ; but forbore to ſpeak of it, in the 
hope that your own good ſenſe would inſtruct 
you how vain it muſt be to encourage a pre- 
poſſeſſion in favor of one, ſo totally out of 
your reach, Louiſa: I know the doctrine I 
muſt inculcate is ee 0 4 girl in 
love.” „ 165k 4 

At the word love, Louiſa ſnuddered. We 
are all the ſlaves of ſounds and terms. Louiſa 
had long experienced the ſweeteſt emotions, 
from the idea, that ſhe was beloved by Ed- 
ward, and returned all thoſe tender ſentl-' | 
ments; yet at the expreſſion, © girl in love,” 
her colour changed repeatedly ; ſhe laid down 
her work, and leaning her head on her hand; 
fighed deeply. The Counteſs continued, 

© You muſt conquer this weakneſs: What 
do you conceive will be the conſequences of 


it? « 
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it? Can you imagine, thut did Lumley even 
wiſh it, your father would confent to your 
_ marrying a proteſtant, a heretic! One deſa 
titute of fortune! Think for a moment, my 
beloved child, of the miſery you are laying 
up for yourſelf, in cheriſhing this fatal-attach= 
ment. Are you even certain that Lord Ed» 
ward loves you, and that, having deſtroyed 
your peace, he may not deſpiſe the weak girl, 
who gave her heart before ſhe was certain 
of poſſeſſing one in return. Pardon me that 
I probe your wound fo deeply, my taſk is 
painful to you, but it is not leſs ſo to tayſelf,*? 

Lady Montroſe took the hand, chat ia 
ſupporting, almoſt concealed the beautiful 
face of her daughter. Louiſa raifed her eyes; 
filled with tears, and ſaid, with a voice of an- 
guiſn, « You! have indeed, Madam; wrung 
a heart, which was never wilfully guilty of 
offence : I deſerve it, for you have-convin« 
ced me, that I love Lord Edward! But my 


affections have not been thrown away on an 


unworthy 
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unworthy obje&: for I could tear his image 
with indignation from my heart, could I be- 
lieve him capable of the conduct vou de- 
ſcribe.” ; 
cc Ah! Louiſa,” ſaid Lady Montroſe; 


ſhaking her head, I am more than ever 


convinced that your heart 1s loft lt is thus 
that every fond girl defends the treacherous 


foe that would undo her; and attributes vir- 
tues to her lover he never boaſted. 2 


Louiſa was ſhocked at this accuſation. — 
te J ſee all my guilt, Madam,” cried ſhe, 
weeping, © I have deprived you of that noble 
candour that uſed to diſtinguiſh you! In ten- 
derneſs to your erring child, you load the 
unhappy but honorable Lumley with con- 
tumely. Alas! he is but too amiable !—But 
forgive me, my mother, for having cauſed 
thoſe tears! 1 will try to remedy my im- 
prudence z and if I cannot forget, at leaſt 


will never ſee Lord Edward more.“ 


Louiſa, 
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cc Louiſa, this muſt not be, faid 'Lady 


| Montroſe, interrupting her. ir The 7 


or your father leaſt of all, muſt not be made 


acquainted with this unfortunate affair. We 
. thall ſoon return to Scotland, and then all 


vill be forgotten. But, could you give your 
hand to Halifax, who ſtill adores you - 

« Aſk not more, Madam, than human 
nature can grant. You muſt not urge me to 


marry a man I cannot love; and then, I am 
certain, I ſhall never be guilty of a fault in 


favor of one I do. Even you, my mother 
muſt deteſt me, were I to plight my vows 


to the amiable OTA with an alienated 
heart.” tr AN 


Nr 


Her ſobs e her aying more; and 


at that moment a footman brought her a letter. 
The hand on the ſuperſcription was, 'ſhe 
thought, well known to her: diſtreſſed as ſne 
was, ſhe felt a ſort of pleaſure in beholding 
it; but, unable to ſpeak, ſhe put it into the 


hand of her mother, who rejected it, faying, 
that 


P 
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that as ſhe had no doubt of her honor, any 
letter to her ſhould be ſacred. A faint ſmile 
brightened the countenance of Louiſa; but 
whether it aroſe from pleaſure in the con- 
firmation of Lady Montroſe's good opinion, 
or the idea, that ſhe ſhould not be deprived 
of her letter, ſhe could not herſelf define: 
ſhe read, however, the following lines. 
Though perſonally a ſtranger to Lady 
Louiſa Percy, the Duke of Beaufort is ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with her good ſenſe, and 
the generoſity of her diſpoſition, to take the 
liberty (as a father) of requeſting half an 
hour's converſation with her, at whatever time 
the may appoint. That it may be foon, is 
perhaps, of n to the peace of an 
mahappy young man.“ 
St. James's- Square, March Fs 
Well, Mama,” cried the bluſhing agi- 
rared Louiſa, © what anſwer muſt 1 return? 
Adviſe me, I conjure you,” 


Lady 


Lady Montroſe felt for the pain ſhe was 


of her daughter, by cruſhing all thoſe delu- 
| five hopes which, it was evident, the equi- 
vocal ſtile of the Duke's. billet had inſpired. 


She knew his Grace to be vain, ſordid, and 


imperious; and ſhe trembled for the ſcene 
the timid Louiſa was to be engaged in. But 


ſhe determined not, by owning the full ex- 
tent of her apprehenſions, to leflen the cou- 
rage of the fair victim ſhe was about to wound. 


_ « Flatter not yourſelf, my love,” faid ſhe 
tenderly, © with hopes that the Duke of 


Beaufort approves the engagement the heart 


of his ſon has formed. To me, the contrary 
is very evident; and it will be ſo to you, if 
you conſider but a moment. If his Grace 


wiſhes to effect a union between ye, would 


he, do you imagine, apply to you?” 


„Oh! Mama!” exclaimed the ſweet 


Louiſa, burſting into tears, and concealing 
her now pale face in the boſom of her mo- 


FE. A 
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about to inflict on the unapprehenſive mind 


8 
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ther, © Oh! Mama, how unhappy am I, to 
have cauſed all this by my imprudence! But 
do not aſł me to ſee the Duke! Do not aſk 


me to admit his viſit, ſince I am unable to 


bear his reproaches. From you, and from 
my father, I have mer only indulgence, and 
how ſhall: I meet the juſtly incenſed Duke? 
He. will think, (and perhaps will Rp 
the ſeducer of his noble ſon.” | 
In an agony of diſtreſs, ſhe clung to her 
mother, and ſeemed afraid to raiſe her face 
from her ſhoulder, leſt ſhe ſhould behold the 
angry countenance of the father of her lover. 
The Counteſs embraced, and tried to con- | 
vince her of the propriety of her granting 
the requeſt of the Duke; and at laſt fo far 
ſucceeded, as to prevail on oh to write the 
following note. 
Whatever . converſation the Duke of 
Beaufort may wiſh to have, with Lady Louiſa 
Percy, ſhe will have the honor of attending 


to 
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to at ten to-morrow 3 if convenient 
to his Grace.“ a 

« Albemarle-Street, March 1.“ 

As ſoon as ſhe had diſpatched this biller, 

the unhappy Louiſa retired to her chamber. 
She now faw, painted in the moſt vivid co- 
lours, the miſery of the deſtiny that awaited 
her; and which ſhe had, till then, hardly 
dared to glance at. She faw herſelf divided 
from him, who could alone ſweeten exiſtence, 
burthenſome and ſolitary without him. She 
beheld her mother,. bending in ſorrow to the 
grave, which the hopeleſs unhappineſs of an 
only child, had rendered welcome to her, 
condemning while ſhe lamented her. This 
picture was too dreadful, and ſhe again, in 
fancy, turned towards Lumley. She witneſſed 
his agonies; ſhe ſaw him mourning the cruel 
fate that blaſted all his hopes, and tore him 
from the woman he loved, and ſhe thought 
no evil could be greater ! But fancy no 
one, yet more keenly afflictive. 

E2 She 
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She pourtrayed the amiable Edward, falſe 
fo his firſt attachment, bleſt in the poſſeſſion 
of ſome more fondly adored charmer Or, 
loſing in the embraces of venal beauty, the 
remembrance of his Louiſa, and the pure heart 
ſne had beſtowed on his youthful virtues. 
Thoughts like theſe occupied her the whole 
day, and haunted her on her pillow ; to for- 
bid that repoſe her agitated ſpirits required, 
to enable her to ſupport the fearful interview 
chat was to take place on the morrow, ſhe 
_ endeavoured to acquire nme, and, in 
part, ſucceeded. 

When ſhe entered the room, where the 
Duke (in company with her mother) awaited 
her, and when, with the moſt infinuating ele- 
gance he paid her his compliments, his like- 
neſs in figure and voice to her beloved Ed- 
ward had almoſt overcome her, But with 
unaffected grace .ſhe curtſeyed, and ſuffered 
him to lead her to a ſeat near Lady Montroſe, 
who, he inſiſted. . W to hear what he 

| | 5 * 
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ſhould ſay.” As if impatient to perform his 


_ cruel taſk, he directly began. 


„Till I faw you, Madam, I was at a ok 


to account for the romantic enthuſiaſm of my 


ſon Edward, in regard to you. His praiſes of 
the accompliſhed Lady Louiſa Percy, led me 
to think highly of you; but ſince I have ſeen 
you I have found that I formed an opinion 
far below your merits. Lou are not, I ſup- 


pole, a ſtranger to my Pow * to 
you?” 


« My Lord Duke,” faid Louiſa, with a 
firmneſs that would do honor to a keroine, 
« when I acceeded to your deſire of an inter- 
view, I determined to be ingenuous. 1 am 
acquainted with the partiality with which 
Lord Edward Lumley honors me.“ 

« Comes your information from himſelf, 
Madam?” 

From 1 any other, my Lord, I mould not 
have believed the tale, however flattering.” 
. 8 May 


— 
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May I aſk, Madam, how you received 
his profeſſions?” | | 


As thoſe of a man whoſe merit made 
them agreeable, though his ſituation and mine 
render them limprudent. Has your Grace 
any more queſtions to aſk?” 

No, Madam, I am fully anſwered. But 
juſtice to the candour of your replies, demands 
that I ſhould be explicit with you, and lay 
before you, what, perhaps, an infatuated boy 
would fail to do. You know, I ſuppoſe, that 
Lord, Edward is my third ſon? ' His two 
elder brothers are expenſive in their manner 
of living, and their claims on my tortune are 
of a nature, ſuperior to his. I have procured 
himthe ſecond rank 1n the line he has choſen, 
and I can do little more. In order, then, to. 
ſupport him in the ſtile in which he was 
brought up, and which becomes his high” 
birth, he muſt look for a large fortune with 
a wife. I have propoſed many ladies to him, 


and have now ſelected one, whoſe immenſe 
wealth 
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wealth is her leaſt claim to admiration: She 
would willingly beſtow her hand on him; but 
from a fatal infatuation he declines it. To | 
you, Madam, I apply. I demand it of you, 
to point out to the deluded Edward, the 
impolicy of his obſtinare oppor to my 
commands.“ 

The Duke pauſed, and regarded Louiſa 
with haughty ſternneſs: but obſerving no 
traces of the weakneſs of her ſex, on the burn 
ing cheek of the victim of his unfeeling ar- 
rogance, he reſumed, LOSER: 

To be plain with you, Madam, Lord 
Edward never can be yours; ' ſince your for- 
tune, I believe, is but ill qualified to make | 
up to my ſon the deficiency of his own.” | 

« My Lord Duke,“ ſaid Louiſa, with : a 
mild dignity, that” ſeemed to humble even 
the proud and pityleſs Duke of Beaufort, 


as my mother's relation, and as the father 
of Lord Edward Lumley, whom I had in- 
jured, I thought myſelt called on to liſten 

E 4 with 
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with patience to your remonſtrances, and the 
reproaches I knew I merited, however unin- 
tentional the offence. I have heard your 
Grace, and have formed my determination.” 


ce So have I mine, Madam,” interrupted 
he, if you marry my ſon, you muſt hope 
for no favor. Edward ſhall not, with impu- 
nity diſobey me; and ſince your attachment 
to him is ſo ſtrong, how will you bear to ſee 
him, for your fake, an alien to his family— 
poor, and loaded with the curſes of a juſtly 
incenſed father ? Remember, that I, in time, 
warn you of the conſequences, that will at- 
tend a union fo improper. Reflect on what 
the experience of numbers too plainly prove 
to be the caſe; that though love may ſmile 
in a cottage, while the delirium of tenderneſs 
laſts, and while ſurrounded with the elegan- 
cies of life; yet, when poverty enters, love 
flies far away, and leaves only fruitleſs re- 
| pentance. Tou ſee, Madam, what Lady 
Edward Lumley, (unleſs ſhe is choſen by 
b myſelf) 
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myſelt) i is to expect from the Duke of Beau- 


& Your 1 flid Louiſa, 


| wounded pride and offended delicacy glow- 


ing in every beautiful feature, as ſhe grace- 
fully aroſe, *© your determination I have heard; 
now hear mine, —Though for Lord Edward 
I would endure any, and every diſtreſs, in 
which he was not a ſharer; and though, 
could he raiſe me to a throne, he would be 
equally dear to me, never will I become his 
wife! Since, in doing ſo, I muſt owe duty 
and revererence to a man, who meanly took 
advantage of my youthful candour, to treat | 
me with cruelty and inſult. ? V.. 

She curtſeyed ſlightly, and walked any = 
out of the room ; but the door was hardly © 


cloſed, when the heroiſm chat had ſupported = 
her failed, and turning into the library, ſhe 


flung herſelf. on a ſofa, and weeping, was in- 
ſenſible to every thing but the anguiſh that 
wrung her heart, from the idea that ſhe had- 

5 | given 
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given up Lord Edward Lumley for ever. 
It had not unfrequently happened, that 
Lord Edward had viſited the Montroſe fa- 
mily, when they were particularly engaged, 
and he had been refuſed admittance ; and the 
Earl then deſired him, always to walk into 
the library, without aſking any queſtions, and 
that he might there amuſe himſelf till the fa- 
mily were diſengaged. It happened that this 
morning he had done fo, and was ſitting read- 
ing, when he ſaw Louiſa enter, and was a 
witneſs of her agonies. He threw his arms 
round her, and entreated her to tell him the - 
cauſe of that ſorrow, which had fo totally 
overcome her fortitude. He tried to ſoothe 
her, but in vain. The moment ſhe recol- 
lected her ſituation, ſhe endeavoured to diſ- 
engage herſelf from him, but he ſtill detained | 
her. | | „ 0 
<Louifa,” cried he, you muſt not leave 
me in the cruel ſuſpence your tears have 
given riſe to. Did I not hear my father's. 
voice? 
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voice? lt is ſo, Louiſa, and you have been 
prevailed on to re ane, 8-H never will 
I give you up!“! | 

« You muſt, my Lord,” nia Louika. 
who loſt the ſenſe of her own ſuffering in her 
witheto ſpare him ſome of the pain ſhe muſt 
otherwiſe inflict ; * you muſt ſubmit to the 

neceſſity, which commands, that this ſhould 
be our laſt meeting. Here we muſt part for 
ever; and you muſt forget that Louiſa Percy 
ever exiſted. Farewell - may yoube happy! 
and in hearing of your felicity, mine will be 
promoted; K | 

She was leaving him ; and had alrcady 
reached the door, when. he ſprung after her, 
and holding her hand, © Stay,” he exclaimed, 
ce ſtay, and tell me why we muſt part? You 
would not, I know, trifle with one who loved 
you; but why muſt I forget that my Louiſa 
ever exiſted? Is it becauſe ſhe no longer re- 

gards me, and is going to become the Louiſa 
Oh] do not torture me "i 
this ſilent nnen 


of another? 
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ICT If I am calm,” faid the lovely heroine; 
with ſuppreſſed anguiſh, * it is to ſpare you 


the fight of the affliction it gives me, to part 
with you for ever. Duty and honor alike 
command the ſacrifie, and I will be the firſt. 
to make it!——Once more, ever dear Ed- 
ward, farewell! Obey your parents; and let 
me hear that you are happy with the woman 
they have choſen for your wife. But I muſt 
never ſee you more. I have vowed.” 
Then my fears were prophetic : and the 
barbarous hand of a father, ſtabs che heart 
of his fon! — But can you, Louiſa, aſſiſt in 
che wanton cruelty that would deſtroy me; 
and blaſt the peace of my angel mother?” 
«No, Edward, no. My love would ſaxe 
you from parental curſes I could bear to 
be ſeparated from you; but I could not en- 
dure your unhappineſs, if originating in me. 
J could not behold your repentance, for what 
it would not be in my power to recall; and 
the idea, that my fatal attachment had in- 
6 Vvolved 
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volved you in | en and diſgrace. Be 
calm, deareſt Edward; ere not way to thoſe 
agonies, but let us part.” 

Louiſa began to be n at t the almoſt 
cont nin of her lover's mind, that 
were diſcernable in his features: contending 
paſſions deprived him of utterance, and ſhook 
his whole frame. She laid her hand on his 


arm, repeating, in the ſofteſt voice, *Dearcſt 
Edward ! dear couſin !” 

He ſtared—he caught both her trembling 
hands, and graſping them cloſely, he ſaid, in 
a low reproachful tone, © Mock me not with 
thoſe tender appellations, when your heart is 
inſenſible to the tortures you inflict on mine. 
Qh! rather than part, let us immediately be 
united by a' private marriage. You are not 
averſe and inſenſible, Louiſa. Thoſe tears 
tell me you are not, and you will not deny 
me!” 9c 
„ muſt, Edward; and from the convic- 
tion that I am right. I never will ſow diſ- 

ſention 
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ſention in any family, and the Duke of Beau- 
fort ſhall not again inſult me.“ 

<« Has he then been the monſter?” 

« Hold, my Lord,” cried Louiſa, inter- 
rupting him, he is your father, and J have 
forgiven him. I did not merit his cruelty, 
or the ignominy with which he treated me; 
and I could bear it. But could I accede to 
your wild propoſal, I ſhould deſerve his con- 
tempt, and the thought would indeed wound 
me. Never will J force myſelf on him.” 

« Nor ſhall you. Neither he, nor my im- 
perious ſiſter, ſhall ever intrude on my 
Louiſa : — But my mother, the gentleſt, the 
moſt amiable of human e will ſmile on 
our felicity and ſhare it.” 

« Edward, ſaid the ſweet Louiſa, with 
tender firmneſs, © that felicity would be only 
for a time: and, by marrying, I ſhould de- 
ſtroy your proſpects and your peace, without 
promoting my own. In a very few years 
love would be no more, and you would look 


round 
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round you, with regret, to the dreary ſcene 
of your future days. 'You would then be- 
hold yourſelf in the bloom of youth, encum- 
bered with a wife, perhaps a family, with a 
ſender ſupport, and doubtful proviſion; ex- 
cluded from thoſe circles wherein you had 
been accuſtomed to move; your military 
ardour damped by the impoſſibility of riſing 
in the army, and ſtruggling with the effects 
of a father's ſtern diſpleaſure. Oh! Edward, 
When you looked towards the fatal cauſe of - 
all this; when, (no longer blinded by paſſion) ' 
you ſaw one, no more prized for beauty; her 
temper injured by reflection on her ſituation ; 
of a different religion from your own, you 
will be miſerable—and I ſhould have the mis+ 
fortune of beholding it. Were I alone to 
ſuffer, gladly would I encounter ary evil for 

your ſake. But the keeneſt ſtings of adver- 
ſity, enter through the boſom of thoſe we 
love; and every pang that wrung your heart 
would be doubly felt by mine.“ | : 
e Cold 
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„ Cold unfeeling reaſoner!” ſaid Lord 


Edward, with aſperity, © but you have con- 


vinced me, that my love would be the bane 
of your happineſs. It would make you, like 
me, a beggar, an alien, and a wretch, It 
would blaſt your hopes, tear you from Ha- 
lifax, whom, though diſcarded, youſtill prefer.” 
Louiſa was hurt : ſhe had fancied him above 
the mean jealouſy which diſappointed Jovers 
generally expreſs; and anger increaſed that 


firmneſs ſhe had ſtruggled to acquire, and 


had ſo nobly exerted. 
« Continue thus to think, my Lord,” ſhe 


rejoined ; © you cannot long regret a faithleſs 
woman: and I am contented, if, in deſpiſing 


me, you can forget the pain I have given 


you. Adieu! when you ſee me no longer, 


_ reaſon will conquer the infatuation of love! 


—Adieu.” 
Without another tear, or one lingering 


look of ſorrow, but with a heart a prey to 


deſpair, Louiſa drew away her hands; and, 
| leaving 
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leaving the room, retreated - to her chamber 3 
leaving the now miſerable Edward Lumley 
deprived of every hope and conſolation. 
Scenes yet more trying, and more diſtreſs- 
ing, were preparing for the gentle and ami- 
able Louiſa. 

The Earl of Montroſe had, for many years, 
been ſubject to paralytic attacks; and on 
the next day but one to that on which his 
daughter parted from her lover, he was 
brought home in his carriage ſo extremely ill, 
that his phyſicians declared it was . 
he could ſurvive a week. 

Lady Montroſe, naturally of a a 
conſtitution, ſunk under this fatal ſentence, | 
and declined rapidly ; while Louiſa was obli- 
ged to return and attend to both The Counteſs 
ever gentle and amiable, and now perfectly 
reſigned, by her patience and affectionate 
ſweetneſs, rendered the taſk of her daughter 
an eaſy one, ſo far as regarded herſelf; but 
the Earl, always of a violent and gloomy” 
| F . temper; 
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temper, and now, by turns, peeviſh ,and raf 
cible, was a continual torment to the mild | 
and uncomplaining Louiſa. 
One dap, after a long ſilence, uninterrupted 
even by groans, had perſuaded Louiſa that 
her father ſlept, he ſuddenly undrew the cur- 
tain of his bed, and called her to him. 
* Loviſa,” ſaid he — "= * have you 
ever deceived me?” 
No, my Lord;” ſhe replied, after a mo- 


ment's heſitation, of that my heart acquits 


57 


me. | 
« Take care, child,” ſaid the Earl; add- 
ing, after a ſhort pauſe, t you love! Louiſa, 
and you have concealed it carefully.” 

- Loviſa's colour changed; but ſhe replied 
with the ingenuous calmneſs of innocence, 


* You wrong me, my Lord, I have been 


ouilty of no concealment. Had you demand- 
ed my confidence, nay, had you even ſeemed 
to obſerve my A parciality, 1 I ſhould 
not have denied it. 


_ « Louiſa, 
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e Lovifa,” interrupted the Earl, „1 had 
hoped | it would never have exiſted, I had 
hoped that your piety, your duty, would have 
prevented you from forming a connexion with 
2 heretic; one deſtitute of fortune; who, 
conſcious that he was ſo, took advantage of 
a parent's eaſy confidence, to ſteal into the 
heart of his daughter, and betray her to ruin. 
This did that proud unyielding heretic—your 
Edward Lumley.“ | 
e Oh! my father,” cried the generous 
Louiſa, with faſt flowing tears, Oh! my 
father, wrong not ſo cruelly one, who was 
never guilty of intentionally off:nding you. 
If I love Lumley, the blame of doing fo has : 
been mine! He could not make himſelf leſs 
amiable than nature has formed him; but he 
took no pains to enſnare my affections; nor 
did he profeſs more, than friedſhip for me, 
till accident revealed his love. He is not 
proud; he is not unyielding, except in ho- 
nor; and if he is an heretic, it is becauſe he 


1 
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never was inſtructed in the tenets of our holy 
faith. And would you wiſh thata ſon of your 
own, ſhould, for a religion of which he knew 
not the merits, abjure that of his anceſtors, 
and abandon the ſervice of his country? 
The effect that the pleadings of Lady 
Louiſa might otherwiſe have had on the Earl, 
was now loſt by this inadvertent mention of 
his ſons. The conformation of Lord Dudley 
and his brother to the religion of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, Lord Montroſe had ſubmitted 
to witneſs with a tolerable grace; and, while 
they lived, gratified ambition cloſed his ears 
againſt the whiſpers of ſuperſtitious bigotry; 
but, ſince they died, the natural gloom of his 
diſpoſition increaſing, he did not heſitate to 
attribute the misfortune of loſing all his ſons - 
to having conſented to their abandoning the 
Catholic Faith. He now ſeverely rebuked 
his daughter for having recalled the remem - 
brance of his ſorrows, and added, © You are, 
however, at liberty ; and will, no doubt, uſe 
. > that 


e 
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that liberty, as ſoon as my remains are laid ia 


earth, to wed your heretic !—to give up your 


duty and your religion to love, and, perhaps, 


will be happy for a few ſhort. weeks; but 
ſoon, ſoon will the time come, when you will 


| repent your headſtrong folly, and wiſh, with 
anguiſh, that you had never truſted ta a man, 
on whom, at his pleaſure, your claims muſt 
'ceaſe! Know you do not, blind, infatuated 
| girl, that ſuch a marriage would not be law- 


ful! and that your quondam huſband might, 
when weary of your endearments, ſtamp you 
with a harlor's title; turn you and your beg- 


gared children from his houſe, to ſeek from | 
an inſulting and pityleſs world, food and rai- 


ment! * | ; 
Loviſa was ſhocked at the age he pre- 


ſented to her, of the conſequences of a union 


with a man ſhe almoſt adored; and perfect 


as was her reliance on the honor of Lord Ed- 


ward, ſhe trembled at the bare poſſiblluy of 


her experiencing ſuch a fate, and was On the 
F 3 point 
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point of vowing never to ſee him more, when 
the Earl (wearied with the exertion of ſpeak- 
ing, fainted away; and though he lived two 
days afterwards, the ſubject was never re- 
newed. 719 
From the very delicate ſtate of Lady Mont- 
roſe's health, it might be expected that he 
would receive a ſhock from the death of a 
beloved huſband that would have terminated 
her life. But ſhe ſeemed, though bowed 
down by ſorrow, and reduced to a ſtate of the 
utmoſt debility, to be in no immediate dan- 
ger; but, on the contrary, to be more tran- 
quil and eaſy than ſhe had long been. 
Louiſa one day (ſoon after her father ex- 
pired) in ſpeaking to her Ladyſhip's phyſi- 
cian, expreſſed a pleaſing hope chat ſhe might 
recover. 34 5 
« My dear Lady Louiſa,” ſaid the ſenſible 
and benevolent Doctor M, it would 
give me pleaſure to ſee you enjoy inch a ſa- 
tisfaction, were I not in candour obliged to 
1 inform 
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in , that thoſe hopes are fallacious, 


* — ” 


; and you muſt expect to looſe this dear mo- 


ther. A diſorder like Lady Montroſe's, 


(originating in the mind) after a certain pe- 


riod, makes rapid advances, and, if left to 
itſelf, generally ends without a ſtruggle; but 
if the ſufferer is oppreſſed by any new cala- 
mity, it ſometimes rouſes thoſe feelings that 
ſeemed worn out in former conflicts, and 
gives the mind, and ſometimes the body, 
temporary vigour; yet death becomes then 
more certain of his prey; and the blow, tho 
delayed for a time, fails not to fall. Tour 
mother, Lady Louiſa, will not remain long 
with you: Nature exhauſted by ſome (to 
me) hidden grief, muſt ſink under this recent 
heavy misfortune; and a conſtitution naturally 


feeble, muſt give way at laſt. She is ſenſible 


of, and reſigned to her fate; and do not, my 
amiable young friend, by indulging affliftion, 
for what can neither be prevented or delayed; 

F 4: : 11 nn 
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increaſe thoſe ſufferings, while it will not 


haſten their termination.” 


From this time the amiable Louiſa tried 
to ſuppreſs, or at leaſt conceal, the anguiſh 
ſhe (on many accounts endured) from her 
declining parent: ſhe read to her, when Lady 
Montroſe was able to fit up ; ſhe ſometimes 
played to her; nay, ſhe even uſed to com- 
mand herſelf ſo far as ro ſing. But the idea 
of Edward Lumley was ſo cloſely connected 
with every ſong in her collection, that they 
brought him continually to remembrance, and 
deftroyed all hope of regaining tranquillity. 

Louiſa had continued this arduous. taſk for 
near three months; when, one day, Lady 
Montroſc's maid drew her out of the ſick 
chamber, 'and informed her, that there was a 
lady below ſo very urgent to ſpeak to her, 
that ſhe had invited her to quit her carriage, 
and ſhe now expected her in the drawing - 
room. Extremely ſurpriſed, and, perhaps, 
curious to know the cauſe of this urgency to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak with her, the haſtily deſcended to the 


drawing-room. On her entrance, the ſtranger 
advanced to her, and with an air of tender- 
neſs took her hand. This lady ſeemed to 
be in the meridian of life: the beauty and 
delicacy of her features ſeemed rather ob- 
ſcured than deſtroyed by the effects of evi · 
dent ill health, and a deep dejection, that was 
viſible in her whole appearance; which, al- 
lowing for the difference of female attractions, 
and thoſe of men, extremely reſerhbled Lord 
Edward Lumley. c 9m 62; 7 * 
With ſome heſitation ſhe ata han 
ſelf to the weeping and aſtoniſhed Louiſa, as 
the Ducheſs of Beaufort. Louiſa withdrew. 
the hand her viſitor held, and, unable to 
ſpeak, turned away her head. | | 
Shun me not, Lady Louiſa,” faid the 
gentle and amiable Ducheſs, in the ſoſteſt ac. 
cent, * conſider me not as the wife of the 
Duke of Beaufort, but as the mother of your 
Edward. His attachment is no ſecret to me, 
and 
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and I admire the choice he has made, while 
J am compelled to forbid his happineſs. The 
duty of a wife, though oppoſed by mater- 
nal tenderneſs, muſt prevail; and I muſt 
exert my influence to divide my ſon from a 
woman ſo deſervedly dear to him. Think 
not, Lady. Louiſa; that I am come to repeat 
te ſcene that you (ſometime Aince) went 
through with my family. No—my heart 
bled, for you, and bluſhed for an huſband, 
as my cruel daughter (who occaſioned it) re- 
lated it to me; but I come to ſay, that I 
have prevailed on Edward to leave the Wag. 
dom for ſometime.” | 

That he has not already * bil inter- 

i e ce has not, Madam, been owing 
to me. When laſt we ſaw each other, he 
was (I hoped) convinced, like me, of the 
abſolute neceſſity of our never more meeting.“ 

No, Lady Louiſa, ſaid the Ducheſs, 
with an expreſſion of mingled tenderneſs and 
admiration in her countenance ; - generous 
5 and 
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and noble as I know your efforts to have 
been, he is not yet convinced that your part- 
ing is inevitable, and muſt, J much fear, be 
eternal. But J have ſo far prevailed with him 


to go abroad for a few- years, provided you 


will allow him one farewell interview. I 
know not how to wring your feelings by 


| " aſking ſo hard a proof of your goodneſs ; but 


for him I think I could attempt any thing.” 
ee Wherefore, Madam,“ cried the agitated 


Louiſa, © wherefore ſhould we ever meet? 


Why ſhould J grant a requeſt ſo fatal to the 
peace of both, which, if we meet no ——_ 
may be reſtored?” 0 

« Alas! Juſt, as what you ſay appears to 


me, my fon” s mind is not in a ſtate to attend 


to the arguments of reaſon and propriety; ; 
he ſeeks an indulgence of the anguiſh he en- 
"dures; and, if you deny it to him, his reaſon 
may perhaps fail in the ſtruggle. Oh! Lady 
Luiſa, will you not, do you think, find ſome 
ſatisfaction in the idea of having ſoothed and 

alleviated, 
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_ alleviated, by your pitying kindneſs; the ſor- 
rows of one, who loves you almoſt to diſ- 
traction? Will not that conſideration be 
conſoling to your mind, in the hours of ſepa- ; 
ration from my ſon ? For myſelf (long in- 
nured to ſuffe ring) ſorrow has no ſuch terrors, 
that to ſave my own boſom from a wound, 

I would with to plant the barbed arrow in the 
heart of another: but when I think on my 
poor Edmund; when I ſee his brilliant talents 
and cheerful diſpoſition, obſcured by a fatal 
attachment; his fine perſon waſted by ſorrow; 
my fortitude forſakes me; and to procure him 
but momentary eaſe, I could even afflict her 
he loves. Can you then, dear and lovely 
Louiſa, can you conſent once more to ſee 
him? Ahl can you bid him think of yop no 


longer? — Alas! I fear my requeſt is ſuch as 
it is not in human nature to grant; though 
if there is one in the world who is equal to 
ſuch an act of heroiſm, it is yourſelf.” 
Louiſa felt at the moment that ſhe was no 
heroine 


* 
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heroine in inclination: but trying to over⸗ 
come her emotion, ſhe replied: 
b The ſight of your diſtreſs is torture to 
me, and I can no longer endure it. Let him 
come, Madam; it is but one additional pang, 
and my heart will-grow callous, or break in 
the ſtruggle. : Bring hither your too well be- 
loved fon, and be a witneſs of our interview 
and of our parting.” 5. 
« Why, why,” exclaimed the Ducheſs, 
ce will tyranny and prejudice ſtand in the way 
of feliciry? Did they not exiſt, with what 
rapture ſhould I claſp the Louiſa of my Ed- 
ward to my heart, and bid them be bleft, — 
Forgive me for thus afflicting you; and let 
my miſery plead my excuſe, ſor my little N 
conſideration of your feelings. My heart is 
almoſt broken, but till it. ceaſes to beat, you 
will ever retain a place in it !—At twelve to- 
morrow 5 


She could ſay no more, and tenderly em- 
bracing Louiſa, ſhe haſtened to her carriage, 
to 
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to conceal her emotions. ; 
From the time that Lady. Cecilia oa: 
had diſcovered her brother's attachment to 
Louiſa, ſhe had ſtudied to find out the mode 
of informing her parents of it, that would be 
moſt likely to exaſperate them againſt a wo- 
man ſhe deteſted, for having robbed her of 
her long cheriſhed hope of making a con- 
queſt of the Marquis of Halifax. She at laſt 
found this opportunity at court, when Lady 
Loviſa was preſented. Lady Cecilia obſerved, 
that the fair Caledonian excited the admira- 
tion of the whole circle; and ſhe ſaid to the 
Duke of Beaufort, in a ſarcaſtic tone, and 
pointing to Louiſa, That is the pretty papiſt 
beggar, whom my brother Edward means to 
marry.” 8 
This was enough to 1 he Duke, 
and, on his return home, he called on his 
daughter tor an explanation of what ſhe had 
ſaid in the drawing-room; which ſhe gaye, 
by relating all ſhe had heard of Lord Ed- 
Fo | ward's 
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; r conſtant viſits at the houſe of Lord 
Montroſe. | | 

The Duke did not 0 the trouble of 
males to his ſon on the ſubject; but at the 
firſt convenient time went to Lady Louiſa, 


certain of being able to terrify her into giving 


up Lord Edward for ever; and at his return 
home from that memorable viſit, related to- 
Lady Cecilia all that had paſſed. Lady Ce- 


Cilia, afterwards repeated it, with much exul- 


tation, to her mother, but failed in the end 
ſhe had propoſed; for the Ducheſs felt her- 
{ſelf exceſſively intereſted in Louiſa, by hear- 


ing of her behaviour; and having ſpoken of 


her to Lord Edward, heard enough from him 


to give her a pretty juſt idea of his miſtreſs. 


This charming woman, who adored her ſon 
Edward, would (on ſeeing his heart was fixed 
on it) haye immediately adviſed his private 


union with Louiſa 3 had ſhe not known, by 


ſad experience, that ſuch was the unfeeling 
and cruel arrogance of her huſband' s charac- 


ter, 
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ter, that he would (ſhould he ever diſcover 
this marriage) uſe every exertion to have it 
ſet aſide ; which might (by a man of his 
power) be eaſily done, on account of the dif- 
ference of religion, let Lord Edward make 
| what efforts he would in oppoſition to it. 

When the Ducheſs of Beaufort left Louiſa, 
the latter ſome time deliberated, whether ſhe 
ſhould inform Lady Montroſe of the viſit 
the had received, and the one ſhe expected 
on the morrow: She at laſt reſolved to be 
filent on the ſubje& ; and gave ſuch orders to 
Lady Montroſe's maid, relative to the ad- 

mittance of the Ducheſs and her ſon, as would 
render it impoſſibbe her mother ſhould know 
that they were in the houſe. 

Rather before twelve o'clock the follow- 
ing day, Louiſa ſaw the Duke of Beaufort's 
coach ftop at the door, and Lord Edward 
Lumley aſſiſted his mother to alight from it. 
Though prepared to ſee him, ſhe was ſo much 
agitated, that ſhe required ſeveral minutes 

3 _ to 
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to compoſe herſelf, before ſhe could ſummon 
reſolution to go down ſtairs to meet him. 
When ſhe opened the door of the room 
| where her lover was, the total alteration of 
his appearance ſo much ſhocked her, that 


her trembling was renewed; and, unable to 
articulate a ſyllable, ſhe could only bow i in 
ſilence to the Ducheſs, and fit down. Lord 
Edward had ariſen as ſhe came in ; but, as 
much agitated as herſelf ; he had not power 
either to ſpeak, or move towards her. 

The mental anguiſh he had endured had, 
indeed, effected a ſtriking change in his per- 


ſon; he was grown extremely thin and pale; 
his fine blue eyes no longer ſparkled with \ 
intelligence and ſpirit; but ſunken and hollow, 
had loſt all their brillianey : his light brown 5 
hair, devoid of powder or dreſſing, partly con- 
cealed his forehead; and the negligence of 
his dreſs, without making him appear ſloven- 


ly, yet betrayed the deſpondency of his mind. 
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He ſpoke not, but with his eyes fixed on 
" L 0uiſa, 33 
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Louiſa, fighed frequently and deeply. The 
amiable Ducheſs, anxious to relieve both, and 
put an end, as ſoon as poſſible, to this diſ- 
treſſing ſcene, mentioned Switzerland; hi 
ther, ſhe ſaid, her ſon was going. 

Lord Edward ſtarted from his reverie, and 
approaching Louiſa, aſked, almoſt mechani- 
cally, whether ſne had any commands which 
he could execute for her there. 

She burſt into tears; which he obſerving, 
ſaid, in a manner, that proved him to be de- 
termined to haſten, as much as poſſible, what 
muſt inevitably be done; 

Lady Louiſa, when I requeſted my mo- 
ther to be an advocate with you for the favor 
of this one interview, I reſolved not to let 
paſſion overcome my ſenſe of propriety ; or 
to diſtreſs you with the ſight of agonies, you 
have it not in your power (conſiſtently with 
your ideas of rectitude) to relieve. I fancied | 
that, to behold you once more, and to ſee you 
indifferent, would cure, or, at leaſt, alleviate 
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my wretchedneſs; and that I could bid you 
adieu without reluctance: but, I think, I per- 
ceive that I am ſtill dear to you; and I cannot | 
bear to afflict you by fruitleſs lamentation. 
Your peace and honor require our ſeparation; 
and, torn as my heart is, at the thought of part- 
ing with you, I ſubmit. Will you, however, | 
deign to wear this picture? — Sometimes, 
when you look on it, think of the original, 
and doubt not his friendſhip.” 
Wich apparent compoſure he faſtened a 
beautiful miniature of himſelf round the neck 
of the paſſive, and now almoſt inſenſible 
Louiſa ; and when he had done ſo, before he 
roſe from his knees (for he had knelt to claſp. 
the gold chain to which the picture hung) he 
threw his arms round her, and for a minute 
or two ſeemed to forget himſelf; then haſtily 
riſing, took the hand of his mother and led 
ber to the carriage. 
Though Louiſa had been taught to expect 
that Lord Edward Lumley could never be 
| Ga her's, 
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her's, and had almoſt ſucceeded in her en 
F deavours to perſuade herſelf, that ſo far from 
hoping i it was poſſible ſhe might at ſome fu- 
ture time enjoy felicity with him, ſhe did not | 
even wiſh it; the idea, that ſhe had ſeen him 
for the laſt time, operated on her mind like 
4 diſappointment, and nearly overcame her 
fortitude. She was unable to move from her 
ſeat after he had left the room, till the noiſe 
of folding up the ſtep of the carriage that was 
to convey him (with his mother) from Al- 
'bermarle-Street, arouſed her from this ſtu- 
por of ſorrow, and ſhe ſprung towards the 
window, if poſſible, to obtain another glance 
of one ſo beloved. But even this melancholy 
conſolation was denied her: ſhe ſaw the 
footman ſhut the coach door, the glaſs was 
inſtantly drawn up, and the carriage drove off. 
Louiſa watched it as long as ſhe could, and 
then again fat down, unable to weep, and | 
almoſt devoid of ſenſe and recollection. For 


ſeveral minutes ſhe continued in this ſtare; 


and, 
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and, at laſt, ſighing deeply, Farewell, dear 
amiable Lumley, we meet no more in this 
world; but there is a better life, where tyran- 
ny cannot again divide two perſons, whoſe- 
hearts are united like ours.“ 

Louiſa ſmiled unconſciouſly at the * | 
of again beholding her lover, even after death, 
| ſhould have releaſed both. And now, for the 
firſt time, recollecting the picture he had 
given her, ſne took it in her hand to examine 
it: It was a ſtriking likeneſs; and what plea- 
ſed Louiſa more than any thing elſe; it was 
(mne fancied) evidently. painted ſince Lord 
Edward had been unhappy. She would have 
felt unpleaſantly had his portrait ſmiled 
when ſhe was miſerable ;” and the placid de- 
jection of the countenance encreaſed the like- 
neſs, while it aſſured her that the miniature 
had never been the property of another. In 
this, however, ſhe was miſtaken. He fat to 
the painter. who drew it, at the urgent. re- 
queſt of his twin ſiſter, about three years be- 

| A fore. 
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fore. Lady Frances Lumley (whom he 100 : 
fondly loved) was, at that time, dying of a 
conſumption; but, like moſt perſons in that 
ſituation, was blind to her own danger; and 
as her brother was then going with his regi- 
ment to Ireland, ſhe inſiſted on his leaving 
her his picture. The ideas that could not 
fail to occupy his mind, while indulging her 
in this melancholy fancy, g gave a ſort of ſad- 
neſs to his features, which rendered them un- 
uſually pleaſing, and made him look older 
than he really was. As Lady Frances died 
before the picture was finiſhed, it became the 
property of her mother; who now parted 
with it, at the entreaty of Lord Edward, who 
wiſhed to preſent it to his love. 

As Louiſa gazed on the reſemblance of 
the man ſhe loved, her heart was ſoftened 
with ſorrow, and her tears fell rapidly on the 
chryſtal. They in ſome meaſure relieved 
her ; and preſſing the portrait to her lips, ſne 
made a ſecret vow never to part with it eyen 
m death. 
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Collecting all her fortitude, for the per- 
formance of her filial duties, Lady Louiſa gow: 
returned with ſeeming: compoſure to the 
chamber of the Counteſs, who evidently had 
not many days to live. For the week that 
ſhe ſurvived, her amiable daughter attended 
her with the moſt cheerful ſolicitude, deny- 
ing herſelf even the fad indulgence of tears, 
for her own ſorrows, or the proſpect of hermo- 
ther's diſſolution ; Sometimes ſhe would draw 
from her boſom, the little reſemblance of her 
lover, gaze at it in ſilent anguiſh, and then, 
kiſſing it fervently, ſhe would reſtore it to its 
place without one audible ſigh. $ 
At length the deciſive hour arrived, and 
at about fix o'clock in the evening, Lady. 
Montroſe breathed her laſt. Louiſa was alone 


with her, and was ſupporting her in her arms, 
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when ſhe expired; and no ſooner was it cex- 
rain that ſhe was no more, than the wretched 
daughter laid the head of the corpſe on the 
pillow, and with the ſtoical apathy of deſpair, 
rep ſat 


— 
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fat down on the bed- ſide to watch it. The 
nurſe and maid, who had attended the de- 


ceaſed, endeayoured to perſuade Louiſa to go 


from the chamber, but in vain. She conti- 
nued motionleſs and ſilent till midnight, (the 


time when ſhe had been accuſtomed to lie 
down and try to ſleep) and then riſing went 
to her room. Her bed was prepared, as 


uſual, and ſhe almoſt unconſciouſly went into 
it, though without undreſſing A ſhort time 
afterwards her maid went into the room, and 
ſoftly undrawing the curtains, was ſurpriſed 
to find her miſtreſs already aſleep; but re- 


Joiced at it, as ſhe had neither eat nor reſted 


for the laſt three days. She accordingly ſtole 

out of the chamber; and, returning to it next 
morning, beheld the unhappy Louiſa ſuffer- 
ing in one of the delirious paroxyſms of a 
fever. 9 Gi ie 


For one and twenty days ſhe continued in- 


ſenſible to her afflictions, and to the tender- 
neſs of her friends; but on the twenty - ſecond 


day 
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day ſhe ſhe recovered her recollection, and 
was pronounced likely to live. But to live 

was not the wiſh of Louiſa, ſince her exiſt- 
- ence could never be happy to herſelf; and 
only ſeryed to embitter that of him ſhe loved. 
She had a melancholy conviction of this ſad 
truth on the day that her illneſs took 2 favor- 
able turn. She had been ſome minutes 
awake, and in her ſenſes, trying to recollect 
where ſhe Was, when the whiſpers of two 
perſons, who ſeemed converſing behind the 
curtain of her bed, which was half cloſed, at- 
tracted her attention ; and ſhe heard-a-female 
voice pronounce, “If, indeed, you do not 
mean to deſtroy her, retire. If her reaſon is 
reſtored by this long fleep, I dread the con- 
ſequences of her ſceing Fou. To which the 
other perſon replied, “I aſk only once more 
to look on her; and if it muſt be ſo, bid her 
cher for ever and in ſilence adieu!“ 
There was ſomething in the tones of the 
| laſt ſpeaker, which Louiſa fancied ſhe. re- 
2 he; | | membered ; 
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membered; and the idea drew a deep ſigh 
from her boſom. The lady heard it, and 
ſoftly uncloſing the curtain, diſplayed ' to 
the poor ſufferer, the Ducheſs of Beaufort, 
with the melting benignity of an angel in her 
pale and placid countenance, leaning over the 
bed, and holding a medicine, which ſhe ſoftly 
entreated the patient to fallow. Louiſa 
feebly raiſed her hand, and putting the cup 
away from her, continued to gaze intently on 
the Ducheſs, ſeeming fearful that the amiable 
viſion would vaniſn. Her Grace now turned- 
to lay the medicine on a table near her, and 
Louiſa gained ſtrength to fay, © How good 
you are, my dear Madam! But favor me 
by telling me where I am?” 95 
44 ge fil ent, I beſeech you, my Hove,” faid 
the gentle Dutcheſs, << oy recovery _ 
on your remaining quiet.“ a 
« Ah!” returned Louifa, © you may then 
"ſatisfy me by an anſwer to my queſtion. Why 
mould I wiſh to recover, ſinee my life 


18 
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is a burthen to myſelf, and a matter of no 
5 conſequence to any other human being?” 767] 
Tou are an ingrate,” ſaid the Ducheſs, 
« in doubting that you have ſome tender 
friends one at leaſt! . 

This reptoach was uttered with a ſmile ſo 
ſweet, as gave Louiſa confidence, and almoſt 
a deſire to live, that ſhe might ſhew her gra- 
titude to this ineſtimable woman; who now 
finding that to anſwer her queſtions was the 
only way of eaſing her mind of a load of doubt 
and anxiety, told her, that ſhe was at preſent 
in the houſe of the Duke of Beaufort, and that 
his Grace had been in Paris for above two 
months. Louiſa thought this was the proper ö 
time to know whether her half formed con- N 
jecture that Lord Edward Lumley had been 
in her apartment was juſt; and ſhe ſaid, faintly; 
while a 1 bluſh ſuffuſed her cs 
cheek, ' 

4 ] conjure you to ſatisfy me on one more 


point: Is not your ſon Edward now in the 
the houſe? 
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No, my dear, replied the Duckeks, with 
ſome heſitation; © but why will you exhauſt 
yourſelf with ſpeaking? Pray be e. 
and try to ſleep.” 

« Ah l“ reſumed Louiſa, * increaſed 
earneſtneſs, «] fear you deceive me. Surely 
Jam not miſtaken, I heard his voice, and 
even caught a Sine of the uniform he was 
accuſtomed to wear.“ b 

ee ſee,” ſaid the Ducheſs, ah had by this 
time reſolved to indulge her, © that you are 
not to be cheated: It is true that my ſon was 
there ; but not Edward. My ſon James ha- 
ving got a letter for -me, from Paris, and 
| knowing how anxious I. was to receive it, 
ventured to diſobey my injunctions, t that no 
one might follow me hither, and brought it 
to me himſelf,” 5 
- While the Ducheſs was 8 her own 
woman (an elderly perſon) came into the 
room, to inform her Lady, that her preſence 
was required below ftairs; and then took her 


place 
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place by the bedſide of Louiſa,” whom ſne 
adviſed to try and get a little ſleep. But 
Louiſa found it impoſſible. The voice ſhe 
had heard, which ſhe ſtill fancied to have 
been that of her lover, yet rung in her ears: 


The figure ſhe had imperfe&tly ſeen through 
the opening of the curtain, gliding our of the 
room, ſhe {till imagined reſembled his. She 
thought-that the Ducheſs had, from kindneſs, 
deceived her; and wiſhed to gain ſome in- 

telligence from the ſervant, that might con- 

firm, or confute, her ſuſpicions: She, would 
not, however, expreſs openly a doubt of the 
veracity of her kind friend; and inquired of 
her attendant, (preparatory to other queſtions) 
if any of the Lady Lumley's were in the houſe. 

« No,' Madam,” replied Mrs. Chedley, 

« Lady Cecilia, the only one of her Grace's 
daughters now unmarried, is at Bath, with 
my Lord Marquis and his bride.” 


«© Lord James is however at home,” fail 
Louiſa, faintly. - 
4 bl cc No, 


— 
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2 0 No, Madam, he is not; he is in Paris 
with the Duke,” replied Mrs. Chedley, add- 
ing, and Lord William Harcourt returned 
to Oxford yeſterday.” 
«Js Lord James in the army?” inquired 
Louiſa, making one more effort to obtain the 
certainty ſhe deſired of the deceit the Ducheſs 
had practiſed; and ſhe received for anſwer, 
another negative, Mrs. Chedley ſaying, af- 
terwards, Their Graces n no ſon in 1 the 
army, except Lord Edward. 
| Louiſa was now fatisfied ; but repoſe was 
as diſtant as ever; and when the Duchels re- 
turned to viſit her, ſhe found her much worſe 
than ſhe had been for ſome hours. But this 
ſhe attributed to the patient's recollection 
of the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained in Lady Mont- 
roſe; for, though ſhe knew that her young 
friend was not one of thoſe querolous com- 
plainers, whoſc ſorrows are always moſt ſe- 
verely felt by thoſe around them, whom they 
torture with the expreſſion of their grief, ſhe 
| „„ a_ 
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knew her to poſſeſs infinite ſenſibility, and the 
ſincereſt affection for her deceaſed mother. 

It is time, however, to account for the 
events juſt related, by a hiſtory of the three 
preceeding weeks. | | 

As ſoon as Lady Louiſa's maid ſaw the 


ſituation of her miſtreſs, on the morning after 


the Counteſs died, ſhe called in the worthy 
Doctor M 


clared the unhappy ſufferer to be in extreme 


danger, unleſs the greateſt care was taken of 


her; and deſired to be informed of the leaſt | 


change in her diſorder immediately on its 


taking place. As ſoon as he had given thoſe 
directions, and written to inform the preſent. 
Earl of Montroſe of the death of his relation, 


and the illneſs of Lady Louiſa, he was re- 
turning to his chariot, but was —_ by the 
Ducheſs of Beaufort. 

This lady having ſtopped at the door, in 
her carriage, to inquire (as ſne often did) for 
Lady Montroſe, was informed of the ſituation 

of 


to her aſſiſtance; Who de- | 
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of the family; and hearing Doctor M—— 
was in the houſe, entered, in order to aſk his 


opinion of Louiſa's indiſpoſition. 


« Her ſituation is extremely hazardous, 
replied the Doctor, Her fate entirely de- 
pends on the manner in which ſhe is treated; 


and the time when ſhe recovers her recol- 


lection, now entirely loſt. 7 7 

« Do you not yourſelf mean to attend her ?” 
enquired the Ducheſs. | 
Iwill preſcribe for her,“ he anſwered, 


* and, as much as is in my power, attend to 


her; but the conſtant ſolicitude of a friend 


would do more towards reſtoring Lady Louiſa 
than the preſcriptions of the whole faculty. 
Her diſorder is principally mental, and ori- 
ginates in ſome ſecret ſorrow, which has for 
for a long time preyed on her health, more 
than in the death of Lady Montroſe. It is 
many weeks ſince my lovely young friend | 
ſeemed perfectly reſigned to the expected 
misfortune, which has now fallen upon her ; 

| and 


breaking. If ſhe ſhould recover her ſenſes, 
and be reſtored to the remembrance. of her 


ſorrows, before the criſis of her fate arrives, 


Yo fear it will be a fatal one; and only the moſt 


minute and watchful attention can fave her.“ 
* Do you think, Doctor, ſaid the 


Ducheſs heſitatingly, < that the ſight of any 


perſon who may recall to mind the cauſe of 
the ſorrow you imagine harraſſes the ſpirits of 


the invalid would be prejudicial to her?” 


J will ſpeak freely to your Grace,” re- 
turned the phyſician, (who well knew what 
occaſioned Louifa's ſecret dejection) © and = 


I will tell you that there is a perſon in the 
world, whom to ſee, would, in all probabi- 
ly deſtroy her.“ 1 

« But, in order to reconcile her to events 
that have lang afflicted her; ſhe muſt be led 
1 think of them; that, by doing fo, her own 


H excellent. 
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and J rather believe her illneſs to be owing to 


the efforts ſhe has lately made to be cheerful, 
when, I have reaſon to believe; her heart was 


ed eB 
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excellent heart and refined underſtanding 

may teach her to look on irremediable ſor- 
rows with calm reſignation.” 

From theſe words, and the manner in 
which Doctor M—— delivered them, the 
Ducheſs eably perceived he was no ſtranger 
to the intereſt ſhe, through her ſon, felt in 
the fate of Louiſa: She therefore ſpoke to 
him of both with candour; and after ſome 
lictle conſultation it was determined, that (as 
t could be done without much riſk) Louiſa 
mould be removed to the Ducheſs of Beau- 
fort's houſe, in St. James's-Square, which (as 
it had been leſt to her ſince her mariage) 
ſhe looked upon as more particularly her 
own, than aty houfe of the Duke of Beau- 
tort's could be. 

To this meaſure the hen was deter- 
mined by two conſiderations, beſides that of 
her pity for the friendleſs Louiſa, Firſt, ſhe 
could not leave home for any period above 
an a of twa, as her fon Edward was juſt 
| then 
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then recovering from a long and lingering 
illneſs, the conſequence of hopeleſs unhappi- 
neſs: and ſecondly, the late Lady Montroſe's 
houſe, in Albermarle-Street, devolved to the 
young Earl, her heir at law; and though his 
Lordſhip was a moſt amiable youth, his uns 
cle, who was his guardian, was of a character 
the very reverſe of polite, ene and 
generous. 

In a few days Louiſa recovered e 
thi mild ſerenity of her countenance was re- 
ſtored, and her heart ſeemed, for a time, to 
have forgot its ſorrows: She ſpoke of her 


her mother's death as an event too deſirable 


(from her ſtate of mind, and wretched health) \ 


to be lamented ; and ſhe expreſſed the moſt 


lively gratitude to the Ducheſs, for her at- 
tention to herſelf. This charming woman 


uſed to check Louiſa, for what ſhe called her 
impatience, under the ſhadow. of an obliga- 


non; and ſhe was forced to be ſilent. 5 
f H 2 CS But 


\ 
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But though Louiſa was forbidden to ſpeak, 


the yet felt ſenſible regret at the reſtraint ſhe 


would not doubt her preſence impoſed on 
her truly maternal friend. She faw that the 


| Ducheſs deprived herſelf of the company of 


her favorite ſon, (whom, though his name 
was never mentioned, ſhe believed to be 
under the ſame roof) on her account; and 
ſhe even doubted if the Duke would not be 
diſpleaſedat her remaining ſo long in his houſe, 
though he wasmſclf abſent from it, and re- 


folved to take the firſt opportunity of de- 


claring to the Ducheſs her interition of re- 
tiring to the Engliſh convent in Liſbon; 


there to ſeclude herſelf from the world for 


ever. The late Earl of Montroſe had, till the 


death of his fons awakened his tenderneſs for 
his daughter, always intended that ſhe ſhould | 


take the veil there; and, ſhe thought, ſhe 


would now be complying, with what would 
have been his deſire, had he lived to declare it. 


Louiſa 


Louiſa was ſoon enabled to make known 


her deſign to the Ducheſs ; who, with ſecret 
reluctance, was obliged to fay, ſhe thought 


her immediate retirement an eligible plan; 
and it was decreed, that in nine weeks from 
the death of Lady Montroſe, Louiſa ſhould 
depart for Portugal. 


One evening, a few days previous to their 


ſeparation, as Louiſa and the Ducheſs were 


ſitting alone, the converſation happened to 
to turn on paſt events; ang ae latter ſaid, 


“How often have I, my dear Louiſa, (ſince 


my Edward firſt mentioned you to me) la- 


mented the fatal imprudence of my marriage. | 


You may, perhaps, have heard, that it was a 
clandeſtine one, entered into without the 
ſanction of any of my friends; but you 
probably have never heard thoſe circumſtan- 
.ces of my maiden life, which I hope would 
lead "ou to form ſome excuſes for my con- 
Ki 

* It is poſſible that you may in your own 
| mind 
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mind condemn me, for not exerting that in- 
fluence the immenſe fortune I brought the 

Duke, is ſuppoſed to give me in my own 
family, to promote the happineſs of my fa- 
vorite ſon ; which can only be done by ef- 
fefting his union with his adored Louiſa. 
Bur when people decide on the conduct of 
others, they ſeldom conſider how many rea- 
ſons there may be to render that conduct ne- 
ceſſary. It is known that Miſs Maynard's 
family, fortune, and connexions, were ſuch as 
did not diſgrace the alliance of the Duke of 
Beaufort; her inheritance was indeed ſupe- 

i rior to what he had a right to expect, as it 

—_ is concluded that it procures her ſome reſpect 

1 tom the man on whom ſhe beſtowed it. But 

alas! it is far otherwiſe; and her wealth is 
only thought on as a memento of the weak - 
neſs by which ſhe forfeited the conſideration 
it ought to have acquired for her.” 

LW .  Loviſa expreſſing a wiſh to be acquainted 

with thoſe events of the Duchels's life, to 

5 N which 
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which ſhe alluded ; her Grace thus reſumed : 


My father was the ſecond ſan of a noble 
family, but of indifferent fortune; and he 


improved the ſmall patrimony left him by: 


my grandfather, in the way of commerce, to 
ſuch an extent, and ſo rapidly, that at thirty - 
two he was enabled not only to ſupport a 
wife, but, from his large fortune, to pretend. 
to and obtain the daughter of an Iriſh Peer. 


With this lady he lived, in content and ſplen- 


dor, for twelve years, when ſhe died, leaving 
him no child but me, then about ten years 
old. For ſome months previous to my mo- 


ther's death, nothing but her bad ſtate of 
health had prevented my father going to che 
Eaſt Indies, where he had extenſive buſineſs, ; 


and where his preſence was nom become ne- 


ceſſary. As ſoon, therefore, as the proper 
rites, not of ſorrow (for my mother, though 


an eſtimable woman, had never been very 


tenderly-beloved) but of decency, were paid 


her . he placed me at a boarding- 
5 1 
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ſchool near London, and failed for India.” In 
about two years he returned to London, con- 
ſiderabliy richer than when he went; and, 


taking a ſuperb houſe, brought me from 
ſchool to be its miſtreſs; an office for which 
J was by no means qualified, except by a 
taſte for expence, and all ſorts of gaiety. 1 
had enjoyed the ſweets of unbounded ſway, 


in the manſion of my parent, little more than 


2 year, when my father married a lady whom 
he had known in Bengal, and who had come 
over from India in the ſame ſhip with him. 

ce This lady, who was the widow of a Mr. 


Rayner, poſſeſſed a large fortune, a fine per- 


ſon, and was not above fix and thirty; but 
ſhe had a proud and imperious ſpirit, with a 
heart by no means flowing with the milk of 
human kindneſs; ſo that you may imagine 
ſhe took no pains to ſoften my ſenſe of the 
degradation I muſt naturally ſuffer, when my 


ſtep- mother took poſſeſſion of that place at 


the head of my father's houſhould, for many 
months 


png ST 
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months occupied by me. 1 (who was by 
nature almoſt as haughty as herſelf) but ill 


brooked the mortifications the new Mrs. 
Maynard hourly made me ſuffer, and my re- 


ſentment, when I dared to give it utterance, 


only rendered them more frequent and 1 into- 
| lerable.” 


« Ah! my Louiſa, how do young bene 
who have never known calamity, repine at 


events, which, when more converſant with 


the world and its ſorrows, they look back to 


as trifles, in compariſon with preſent evils. 


The contemptuous treatment, and ſometimes 


the aſperity of my ſtep- mother, I at that time 


conſidered as the crueleſt perſecution; and 
though my father had only been to blame in 
making me, at fourteen, miſtreſs of his houſe, 


and of myſelf; I was rather inclined to accuſe 


bim of want of paternal affection, in permit- 


Ing his wife to check me in the ſlighteſt de- 


gree. The winter following his marriage the 
Duke of Beaufort profeſſed himſelf my lover. 


Fae 
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He was then remarkably handſome, and every 
way qualified to make an impreſſion on my 
heart. It was true that he was near twice my 
own age; but I thought (like moſt girls) 
that circumſtance encreaſed the compliment 
paid to my attractions by his Grace's propor 
ſals; as it was not merely an inexperienced 
boy whom I had captivated. You may per- 
haps wonder when I tell you, that the Duke 
Was (immediately on declaring himſelf) poſ- 
ſitively rejected by my father; and the reaſon 
vill no doubt ſupriſe you, when I inform you, 
that it was the rank of my ſuitor.” 
M Lord Duke,” ſaid my father, I have 
no objection to you as a huſband to my 
daughter, exept that you are not a trader, I 
know what it is to be of an ancient an ho- 
norable family: once an epithet of diſtinction 
was attached to my nate, but I never knew 
it of any advantage to me, and I am | now 
plain Mr. Thomas Maynard. My fortune 
Was made by a ſucceſsful attention to come 


merce ; 
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merce; and on a Britiſh merchant] mean to 
beſtow it at my death. Francis ſhall inherit 
my wealth, but ſhe muſt ſhare it with a huſ- 
band, who will not look down on her as the 

child of an inſignificant cit,” 
My father repeated all this to me, and 
forbid me to think of the Duke of Beaufort 
more ; a command I promiſed, and (at that 
time) ſeriouſly intended to obey. My reſo- 
Jution was not, however, proof againſt the ar- 
guments my lover, whenever we met (which 
he contrived ſhould be frequently) uſed to 
perſuade me that I injured not only myſelf, 
but the world in general, by perſiſting in my 
rejection of the propoſals he made me, to 
venture to the borders of Scotland, with him. 
At laſt J yielded to his entreaties, and gave 
aim a ſolemn promiſe to be His whenever I 
had it in my power to do fo, without travel- 
ing to the other end of the kingdom with him; 
an imprudence from which I ſtill ſhrunk. 
For two months that we remained in town 


after 
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after I made this engagement, I only ſaw the 
Duke twice, as he was moſt of the time on 
a viſit to his relations in Wales. At parting 
he entreated me to write to him ; but this I 
ſteadily refuſed, from ſome remaining ſenſe 
of propriety ; inſiſting alſo, that he ſhould not 
attempt to addreſs me by letter, on pain of 
my renouncing him for ever. But I was not 
then aware that the threat {: made uſe of, to 
prevent his holding any communication with 
me, gave him to underſtand how entirely 
my heart was devoted to him; by proving 
in what light 1 conſidered our final ſepara- 
tion: that J believed it a puniſhment for the 
moſt daring imprudence he could be guilty 
of, that of attempting to introduce a correſ- 
pondence.” 2. 7 
en the beginning of June, my father an 
Mrs. Maynard ſet out to ſpend ſome time 
with a Mr. Rayner, (who was brother-in-law 
to the latter) and took me with them. Mr. 
Rayner's houſe was Within half a mile of the 
Scottiſh 
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Scottiſh borders, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland; and as I had never been ſo far 
north before, I was much pleaſed with the 
total difference of the country there and 
about London, I was juſt at. that age when 
novelty is moſt gratifying, and as I had never 
been accuſtomed to riſe early at home, I now 
took a ſort of childiſh pleaſure in getting up 
ſeveral hours before the reſt of the family, 
and walking till breakfaſt. In one thoſe 
rambles the Duke of Beaufort ſuddenly pre- 
ſented himſelf to my aſtoniſhed eyes; and 
having, in the tendereſt manner, congratu- 
lated me on my good looks, and himſelf N 
the happineſs of having at laſt met with me ; 
he reminded me of my v oromiſe to give him ' 
my hand, whenever I could do fo without 
impropriety or ſuſpicion. From the latter 
I knew we were ſecure; and I endeavoured 
ro ſtifle my ſenſe of the former, when I found 
that my lover ſeemed; to reſent the objec- | 
tions I made to his plan; which was this :—» 
„„ „ 
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To purſue the walk we were in, which led 
through a wood'of about two hundred yards 
in length, to the houſe of a Scottiſh clergy- 
man, whom, as I found afterwards, the Duke 
had prepared to be ready to unite us.” 
« F conſented, Louiſa, and returned to Mr; 
Rayner's a wife. Oh! that before 1 had be- 
come ſuch, I had known what 1 was ſince to 


endure. But it could not be. Trembling 


with mixed ſenſations of delight and fear, I 
entered the breakfaſting parlour, where ma 
father was ſitting with the reſt of the family. 
As the tea was already poured out, Mr. James 
Rayner (the ſon of our hoſt) drew a chair to 


the table for me and offered to take off my 


cloak ; I was too much agitated to reject this 
little mark of politeneſs, which produced 
another from my - father, who, taking both 
my hands, began to draw off my gloves. At 
the moment he did fo, I recollected my 
wedding ring, which I had neglected to take 
from my finger. : however, as my father did 
1 85 not 


ga 
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not ſpeak of it, I fondly fancied it had been 
unobſerved, and when I put my gloves in 
my pocket contrived to leave the ring there 
alſo. I ſcarcely knew how the hour of break - 
faſt paſſed away, but, as ſoon as it was over, 
returned to my chamber. In about two 


hours my father came to me, and led me 


down to the library, where I was thunder- 
ſtruck on beholding the Duke of Beaufort. 
My own confuſion was too great to obſerve 


his; or indeed any thing elſe, un my father 
ſaid, in a ſtern voice, 


. My Lord Duke, 1 1s this n woman 
your wife?” - fot l 


© She is, Sir,” ſaid the Duke moet, 


though with firmneſs. 
And what do you intend to do in regard 


to her?” again enquired my parent. 


Whatever may be agreeable to her, and 
to my father,” anſwered the Duke, bending 
his knee to him, as he pronounced the laſt 
word, My father appeared ſomewhat ftruck 
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with his manner, yet reſolved not yet to give 
up his reſentment. He now turned ro me, 
« Frances,” cried he, © what is it you have 
done?“ 


That which has not diſgraced her,” an- 


ſwered the Duke with ſpirit, anſwering for 


me; for, in truth, I was unable to ſpeak. 
< She has accepted the hand of a man every 
way her equal, and her huſband now claims 
her.” Then opening the library door, he 
called aloud for the Ducheſs of Beaufort's 
carriage. He took my hand, which I trem- 
bling half withdrew, and looked towards my 


father. But why ſhould I weary you, my 


dear Louiſa, with my tale? It is enough to 
ſay, that my father did not part with me till 
I was forgiven, and on that day I went home 
to my huſband's houſe.” 

' © In four years after my marriage my re- 
vered father died, and bequeathed the whole 
of his fortune (amounting to above two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds) to the Duke : giving 
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it as a reaſon for making him his heir, that 
as I had once proved myſelf a diſobedient 
daughter, I might perhaps, if left independent 


of my huſband, prove an imprudent wife. 


My father had always been accounted a hu- 


mouriſt, and perhaps he ſhewed himſelf one 


in this inftance ; but I am certain, that had 
he ever conceived that the two of my chil- 
dren moſt beloved would be made miſerable 


without my having the power to ſave them, 


he would never have made ſuch a diſpoſition 


of his wealth.” | 5 
Three days after the Ducheſs had given 
Louiſa this little hiſtory of herſelf, the latter 


leſt London, attended by Mrs. Chedley and her 
huſband, a decent reputable man. They had 


received orders not to abandon their fair 
charge till ſhe arrived in Liſbon, when they 
were to return to the Ducheſs. Louiſa felt 
ſenſibly all the value ot this kind attention in 
her friend; and did not decline it, as ſhe 
really found herſelf unequal to encountering 
alone the taſk ſhe had to perform. 
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For the two, firſt days that Louiſa travelled: 
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taward Falmouth; ſhe was too much occu- 


pied with regret for leaving her maternal 


friend, to feel much the painful idea of aban- 
doning her native land: She had never been 
in the Weſt of England before, and the no- 


velty of the ſcenes that preſented r 


intereſted her curioſity; and ſhe then reflect- 
ed, that ſhe was only to paſs through this 
beautiful country in order to bid it an ever- 
laſting farewell. 80 long as ſhe could reſt; 


her eyes on the green hills of Deyon, ſhe. 


thought ſhe had not yet entirely forſaken the 


ſcenes ſhe had been accuſtomed to behold ; 


but when they faded in the diſtance, and ſhe 
looked round on the barren lands of Corn- 
wall, ſhe thought her baniſhment already as 
compleat as if ſhe had been immured in the 
walls of a convent. 

At length the carriage entered the town of 
F 8 and Louiſa, anxious to complete 


a diſagreeable taſk, immediately ſent for the 


Maſter 
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Maſter of the Packet, that ſhe had heard was 
to ſail the next morning. On her mentioning 
to the Captain her intention of taking her paſ- 
ſage with him, he ſaid, J am already pre- 
pared for your accommodation; it is about 
+ an hour ſince vour ſervant agreed for your 
_—_ his own, and that of a female attend- 
ant.“ | | ö 
Louiſa now recollefied Auen aun Ched- 
ley. paſs the chaiſe on horſeback, within a few 
miles of Falmouth, and ſhe doubted not he 
had gone forward to beſpeak the packet, by 
the directions of the Ducheſs. She now. re- 
membered (what had not occurred to her be- 
fore, and which her extreme agitation of mind 
and ignorance of travelling had prevented her 
noticing) that ſhe had neverbeen called upon for 
money on the road; and felt doubly grateful 
to the Ducheſs, for this laſt act of polite at- 
tention, which had ſaved her ſo much trouble. 
Loviſa now received the Captain's directions 
c be ready to repair on board at day dawn; 
| ty =" on 
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and as, at this ſeaſon of the year (J uly) thero 
is very little night, and as, at this time, even 
that little was rendered as brilliant as the day 
by a full moon, ſne determined not to go to 
bed at all. About eleven o'clock Louiſa left 
the houſe, and deſcended into a little garden 
belonging to the Miſtreſs of the Inn, which 
overhung che ſea, in order to ſpend the re- 
maining hours before ſhe was ſummoned: on 
board the ſhip. This was the only time of 
her life that Louiſa could have adopted a 
meaſure ſo inconſiſtent with her own ſenſe of 
propriety ; but ſhe had no idea of there being 
any perſonal danger in her taking a moonlight 
walk in the garden; and as to its imprudent 
appearance, as it was the laſt night ſhe was to 
ſpend: in England, ſhe e that of * 
little conſequence. 

For about two hours ſhe wandered among 
the flowering ſhrubs of her- good hoſteſs; 
ſometimes repoſing herſelf on a wooden ſeat, 
1 was placed juſt on the point of a cliff 


above 
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above the ſea, which was now almoſt covered 
with fiſhing- boats; and at a diſtanee ſhe 
could deſcry the ſhip in which ſhe was ro ſail 
on the morrow. But Louiſa turned from the 
ocean, and in vain ſtrained her eyes in the 
hope of beholding on land ſome object that 
intereſted her: ſhe beheld none; ſhe ſaw only 
through the white miſt, that a heavy dew 
cauſed all along the ſhore, the dubious ſhapes 
of the hills of Cornwall. A little aſter one 
o'clock. Louiſa returned into the houſe; when 
ſhe arrived at the little wicket of the garden, 
ſhe was ſurpriſed to meet à ſtranger, who ap- 
peared to have been walking as well as her- 
ſelf, though ſhe had not ſeen him till now. 
He bowed politely, but in ſilence, as he 
opened the gate to let her paſs through; and 
ſhe concluded that he was ſome perſon, cho 
being to ſail in the packet in the morring, 


. had choſen to ſpend the night in walking.” 
; At the hour of four, the lovely deſtined 


exile received an intimation that the boat 
3% 4% eee 2100 
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waited” to convey her on board, and with 


mild dejection and reluctance ſhe repaired to 
the ſhore with her two attendants. Louiſa 
felt a pang, for which ſhe ſcarcely knew how | 
to account, as ſhe ſtepped into the boat, and 
fighed. Another deep ſigh ſeemed to anſwer 
her's, and ſhe looked round to ſee from 
whence it came; bur the ſailors and common 
paſſengers who were now crowding into the 
boat, with the dim grey light of the morn- 
ing, would not permit her to ſee any thing 
diſtinctly. She was ſoon ſeated very com- 
modiouſly between Mrs. Chedley and the 
Captain of the Packet, and the boat put off. 

As they proceeded the ſea began to glow 
with the brightneſs of the dawn; and at length 
Louiſa beheld the dazzling ſunbeams playing 
on the gently ruffled ſurface of the ocean, 
and ſtriking in a ſtrong blaze on the already 
looſened ſails of the packet. This was the 
Jaft ſunriſe ſhe would probably ever behold 

in England, as the wind was fair and pretty 
freſh, it renewed her deep regrets. 
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It is thus that we are too apt, mournfully, 
to linger over thoſe objects we ſee for the 
laſt time, though the view of them is pro- 
ductive of anguiſh; and though we know that 
our peace, in a great degree, depends on our 
never beholding them more, it is the greateſt 
effort of reſolution to tear one's ſelf away. 
Once determined, however, Louiſa was obli- 
ged to make no farther exertions, the packet 
ſcudded before the breeze, and had ſhe 
wiſhed to return, it would not have been' in 
her power. 

At length Louiſa beheld, from the deck, 
the ſtupendous rock of Liſbon, and ſoon af- 
terwards the varied ſhores of the Tagus, with 
the city extended along them; ſhe even fan- 
cied ſhe could diſcern the Engliſh Convent, 
whether ſhe was going. As ſhe paſſed under 
the rock, and was taking leave of the vaſt 
extent of ocean, ſhe repeated a thouſand 
adieus to England, and then fixing her eyes | 
on what ſhe believed to be her deſtined- re- 

| I 4 ſidence, 
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ſidence, ſhe hailed it, in imagination, as Ader 
aſylum and reſting- place. 

It is needleſs to relate any more, than that 
ſhe was readily. admitted a member of the 
| Engliſh Nunnery ; and at her own requeſt 
her novitiate was diſpenſed with, and the two 
ceremonies of her receiving the white and 
the black veil, were to take place at the ſame 
time, at the diſtance of three days. 

During this interval Louiſa attempted 8 
veral times to write to the Ducheſs; but ſhe 

found the taſk a difficult one, and it was only 
| in the evening preceding her profeſſion that 
ſhe wrote the following lines, and delivered 
them to Mrs. Chedley, who was to leave 
Liſbon as ſoon as the folemn ceremony had 
taken place. 


TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
ce To-morrow, my revered benefactreſs, 
to-morrow I abjure the tumultuous pleaſures 


at, the world, and its active miſeries for ever. 
To-morrow 
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To- morrow that grate will eloſe on me that 
vill ſhut me from liberty, my friends, and 
country, as effectually as that one will do, 
| which in a few years will cloſe on my lifeleſs 
remains: I hail the former, but the latter 
would be more weleome to me, ſince it would 
ſhut out memory, that never- ceaſing tor- 
ment, which ſtings the heart moſt keenly, 
even in the tranquil abodes of religion and 
nominal peace. Before I abandon the world, 
it is fit that I diſcharge all obligations I owe 
in ĩt, which are of a nature to be diſcharged; 
Such is my pecuniary debt to you, and as 
your ſervant has declined receiving it, I ſhall 
now encloſe it. The worthy and attentive 
Mrs. Chedley will convey to you a ſmall 
memorial of your Louiſa, There can how 
be no vanity in ſending you (unaſked) a por- 
ttait of myſelf, drawn at a time when I was 
thought to poſſeſs ſome perſonal attractions; 
the ſhadow of them is now all chat remains, 
and 1 wiſh you ſometimes to remembet that 
ſuth a being as myſelf once exiſted, 


She had choſen to have the latter ceremony 
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I have ſtolen the time in which I wrote 
this from prayer and preparation; and it is 
fit that I return to the performance of thoſe 
awful duties; yet 1 feel unwilling to lay down 
my pen, while my gratitude to you is yet un- 
expreſſed : But why-ſhould I attempt an im- 
poſſibility? ] cannot expreſs my feelings 
I can only bid you adieu. — Adieu, then; 
deareſt and moſt revered: of women: — Siſter 
Louiſa muſt ceaſe to think of the attachment 


of this world; but tell your ſon, that the laſt 


thought of Louiſa Percy ſhall be for him. 


wich Oy future thoughts muſt He of heaven.“ 


CLIFF 


 LovISa, 
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On the following morning, with a com- 
poſed and pious dignity, that was almoſt 
faintly, did the young, beautiful and unfor- 
tunate Lady Louiſa Percy accept that veil, 
which admitted her a novice, and a few mi- 
nutes after; that which conſtituted her a nun. 
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take place immediately, that when Lord Ed- 
ward was informed whither ſhe had retired, 


he might at the ſame time le -arn that her deſ- 
tiny was unchangeable; and thence be more 
quickly reconciled to their eternal ſeparation, 


Oh the evening following ſhe received the 
following letter. - 4% l 


Now, indeed, Louiſa, moſt beloved of 


my ſoul, I will bid you an eternal adieu! Till 


now it has been no crime to cheriſh my ado- 
ration of you 32 to hover round you, and 
ſometimes endeavour to catch a tranſient 


view of a form ſo adored; and I have hitherto 


indulged in the comparative happineſs of 


being near you. Sad enjoyment! I muſt 
now no more hope to hang over your fick 
couch, and -while an angel in the maternal 


character ſoothed my apprehenſive agonies, 


with promiſes of your recovery, watch that 
lovely and intereſting countenance. I "muſt 
no longer attend your moonlight walks; or 


| even in disguile liſten to the magic fy your 
„ voice, 


1 
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voice, though obliged to preſerve a careful 
filence, leſt my own ſhould betray me. 1 
muſt never more pleaſe myſelf with the 
thought, that only a thin partition divides me 
from Louiſa, that, in caſe of danger, I can be 
ready to aſſiſt deren happier ſtill, — 
with her. ; | 


„ have ſeen you for the laſt time, Louiſa, 
J have ſeen you devote yourſelf to God; and 
I will no longer ſeek to draw your thoughts 
from Him, to a wretch like me: Let ſome 
times remember me! — Sometimes recolle& 
how J have loved you; — or, if that would 
too deeply wound your peace, think how I 
have given you up. Be happy, angelic 
Louiſa, 0 to be ſo you muſt hate your 


EUWARD LUMLEY.” 
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8 i bitterly. over this billet; 5 
reſignation ſoon conquered her regrets; or 
at leaſt taught her not to indulge chem. She 


never 
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never forgot her affectionate gratitude to the 


were afterwards divided between her and a 


young lady of a moſt amiable diſpoſition, 
who reſided for two years in the Convent, and 
who only left it to be united to Mr. Clifford, | 
an Engliſh gentleman of rank and fortune, 
who took Lady Emmeline with him, to > her 
native country and his own. 


0 LADY EMMELINE CLIFFORD. : 
8 Engliſh Convent, Liſbon, : 
Wh on ſtrange does it ſeem-to me to ad- 
dreſs myſelf to my Emmeline, and to know 
that it muſt be a long, long time before ſhe 
can ſee what I write ; or I receive from. her 
that tender ſympathy wont to ſooth my ſor- 
rows, and teach me to bear up againſt. cala- 


mity paſt, and irremediable for the future. 


You are by this time in. England. Alas! 
what would I not give, independent of the 


| pleaſure of your ſociety, to reviſit that land, 
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dear to me alike from cuſtom and ſentiment. 
Abſurd as is the idea, I have often detected 
myſelf in cheriſning the hope chat ſome un- 
foreſeen event might lead me once more to 
my country. Like Goldſmith, 

eln all my wanderings tlirough this world of care, 

In all my griefs, and God has given me ſhare! ! in 
«1 {ill had hopes my lateſt hours to crown, 


« And in thoſe peaceful bow'rs to lay n 

« But wherever I lay me, my bed will be 
ſtrewed with thorns; for where is the obli 
vious cup that will annihilate memory? Cure 
me of that, and your affectionate wiſhes for 
my happineſs might perhaps be ſucceſsful. 
As it is, I muſt be miſerable! MV ſufferings 
Are not ſelfiſn; they are more for others than 
myſelf; Pluck the barbed afrow of unavail- 
ing regret from the noble heart of Edward 
Lumley, and mine may then taſte of peace. 

"At the time when you bade adieu to 
Portugal, and to me; ; I ſtood on the terrace, 
and watched the veſſel | in which you were, 
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while it remained in view. | Not a. breeze 
from the ſhore, that ſwelled her whitening 
ſails, but bore with it ſome good wiſhes for 


my Emmeline ; but when diſtance and the | 


ſhades of evening concealed it from my ſight, 
my tears could no longer be reſtrained ; and 
I returned to my .Convent, a prey to the 
bittereſt regret. I viſited eyery pot, where L 


had ſcen you, and ſtill remembr "BY 
og Throbs at my breaſt, and turn'd the paſt to pain.” 


3 On going to my cell, where you may 


| remember we fat, the evening before your. 
departure, the open piano forte. caught my 
eye. On che deſk was your muſic bock 


(which you forgot to take with you) laid | open 
at that ſimple Wn, i 


The laſt time I came o'er the muir,” 
When laſt I heard you ing i it T remember I 
wept 3 but now I could not. My forſaken 
country, my unhappy fate, and not less h. 


mented Emmeline, ruſhed all at once into 


my mind, and e * heart with anguiſh.” 
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I took poſſeſſion of the chair in which you 
had ſat, and gave myſelf up to ſorrow. Every 
thing was deſtined to remind me of you: 
Taking out my handkerchief to wipe away 
the tears that had at laſt relieved me, ſome- 
thing fell to the ground: It was Edward's 
picture, which, I recolle& I took from my 
neck to ſhew you the morning we parted, 
and had been too much occupied by ſorrow 
to replace. The features ſeemed more than 
uſually melancholy, and I thought I beheld 
him ſympathizing in my diſtreſs. 

<* You often aſked me for an explanation | 
of my enthuſiaſm regarding this portrait, 


which I often refuſed you. My reaſon for 


doing ſo was, that I believed it would be un- 
kind to embitter that happineſs you ſeemed to 
enjoy, by a retroſpect of paſt evento; but, 
like Sterne's maſter of the als, «x thought fo 
when you were with me ; but now you are 
gone, I think otherwiſe,” And I now re- 
Joice, that even in the ſad moment of ſepara- 
tion, 
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tion, I had reſolution to relate my mournful 
tale. May L now, Emmeline—orisit a crime 
to inquire after Lumley ? Mr. Clifford knows 
him, for I well remember having heard Ed- 
ward, in my happy days, ſpeak of him with 


affection and eſteem. You may ſee him! 
He may ſpeak to you of me! Tell him, then, 
that his Louiſa, in ſorrow: and reſtraint, ſtill 


thinks on him with unabated tenderneſs. — 
Though, no—tell him not ſo. I am a nun, 
Perhaps I am wrong to let you ſee fo much 
of my weakneſs, but I will not eraſe what I 
have written ; for I would not owe your ap+ 
probation to an ignorance of my thoughts. 
Adieu, my dear Emmeline—let not Mr. Clif- 
ford forget that he poſſeſſes a friend in your 

Jan. 1 5th. | LOUISA PERCY.” 
The fair writer of the preceeding letter 
had now been ſeven years a profeſſed nun. In 
that time but few changes had taken place ia 
her, and none in her deftiny. The glow of 
youth and health, were want to mantle on her 
K __ cheek 
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cheek, ſorrow, not time, had chaſed from 
thence; the ſparkling brilliancy of her eyes 
had given place to a ſoft ſadneſs of expreſ- 
| ion, that rendered her (to a ſoul of ſenſibility} 
a much more intereſting object at this pe- 
Tiod, than when, in the firſt bloom of beauty, 
| the made her entree into faſhionable life. 
She was now ſomething more than twenty- 
five, rather thinner than ſhe had been, and 
too much ſo for the perfect model of -a wo- 
man; but ſtill her figure, from being a little 
waſted, had gained a look of delicacy and fra 
gility which did not make her leſs lovely. 
Thoſe who admired beauty, would fay, that | 
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her appearance was changed for the worſe; 
thoſe who felt it, and felt all the numberleſs 
charms of ſuffering virtue and reſignation, 
would decide, that if any alteration had taken 
place in Louiſa, it was one, by no means un- 
favorable to her. | 


In thoſe with whom ſhe was connected in 
in England, greater changes had taken place. 
8 * The 
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The Duke of Beaufort was dead, and being 

diſpleaſed with his two eldeſt ſons, had leſt 
Lord Edward Lumley one of his principal | 


eſtates, which happened to be in his own 
power to bequeath to whom he would. But 
Lord Edward had loſt all wiſhes to poſſeſs 
wealth, firce it could not now purchaſe feli- 
city; his Louiſa was immured 1 in a cloiſter, 
and fortune to him had no charms. 

The Ducheſs of Beaufort was till the ſame- 
amiable creature ſhe had ever been; but du- 
ring the three years that had elapſed ſince ſhe 
ſhe became a widow, ſhe was little leſs happy 
than ſhe had been, except that ſhe could now. 
indulge her ſorrows unreproved . by the 
gloomy or arrogant tyranny of an huſhand, 
who often inſulted her with that imprudent 
attachment to him, which had procured —for' 
him , immenſe-wealth to gratify his avarice— 
for her, miſery and dependence. 


It happened, that on the very evening 


* Lady Emmeline received the letter 


K 2 : which 
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which brought her intelligence of her beloved 
Louiſa, ſne was engaged to attend a large 
route at the houſe of her relation, Mrs. Olland. 
She would have declined going, on account 
of low ſpirits, occaſioned by the letter ſhe 
had received ; but Mr. Clifford, ever kind 
and attentive, inſiſted that ſhe ſhould rather 
ſeek in company to diſſipate that gloom which 
hung over her. Lady Emmeline complied ; - 
but as ſhe ſtill found herſelf unable to join in 
chearful converſation, ſhe retired into a ſmall 
apartment, where one of her couſins, the Miſs: 
Ollands, was entertaining a ſele& circle with 
playing on the pedal harp, accompanied by 
her voice. The ſong ſhe was ſinging hap- 
pened to be that old and ſimple air, © Mary's 
lamentation.” Lady Emmeline had often 
heard it ſung by her friend Louiſa, and it 
brought to her mind in the ſtrongeſt manner,” 
the amiable recluſe. Rouſing herſelf from 
a reverie into which ſhe had inſenſibly fallen, 
ſhe now looked round the company, and her 
5 | eye 
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eve immediately diſtinguiſhed. one -from the 
reſt. It was a young man, in a military dreſs; 
very tall, and ſtrikingly elegant in his figure, 

who was leaning penſive againſt a pillar of the 
window frame. In his pale and dejected 
countenance (which plainly ſhewed that he 
was not thinking of the ſong or the ſinger) 
Lady Emmeline fancied ſhe ſaw ſomething 
which authorized her to ſay to herſelf, «Surely 
that is a perſon whom I ought to know. 

Miſs Olland, when ſhe had finiſhed her 
1 ſtruck the ftrings of the harp in a gay 
| meaſure, andahe young gentleman appeared 
to awake from a reverie; — he ſighed as he 
quitted the place he had occupied, and leſt 
the raom ; which was ſoon after deſerted by 
every one but Lady Emmeline ; ſhe was alſo 
going to leave it, when Mr. Clifford, accom- 
panied by the melancholy young officer, came 
up to her, and the former, having introduced 
the ſtranger as Lord Edward n left 
them together. | 
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For ſome moments both were Glent; Lady 
Emmeline dreaded his introducing a ſubject 
on which her ſpirits would not allow her to 
converſe without tears; and Lord Edward 


was evidently deliberating in what manner he 


could beſt introduce it. But ,his mind was 
too much occupied for him to give much 
thought to ceremony, and he at length ſaid, 
in a voice and with a manner that inexpreſ- 
ſibly affected his auditor, © Clifford told me, 
that his Emmeline was gentle and compal- 
ſionate - may I then ſpeak to her as a friend?” 

« As a ſincere, a warm one, Lord Ed- 
ward,” ſhe replied, with OT" pray) 
her emotion, | | 

ce You have been in Partial, Madam,” 
he reſumed, «in Liſbon T believe?” 

ce J have, my Lord; I was educated at the 


_ Engliſh Convent in that city,” ſhe anſwered. 


e May I then, Lady Emmeline, from you 
enquire for Lady Louiſa Percy ?—How is ſhe? 
Is ſhe happy? Does ſhe forget 


His | 
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- His voice faltered, and Lady Emmeline 


returned, “She is well; and if not happy, i 18 | 


at leaſt contented!” 

«She is bleſt indeed,” cried Lord Edward, 
with quickneſs, ein a memory ſo little reten- 
tive! Would to God I had ſome charm to 
baniſh 8 then, I too, if not happy; 
might be at leaſt contented.” 71, 2 ay 

Lady Emmeline at firſt felt a lie hurt at 


his thus repeating her words; but pique was 


immediately loſt, in her pity for his ſorrows; 
and ſhe ſaid, © The preſent ſerenity of Lady 
Louiſa proceeds from a conſciouſneſs of ha- 
ving done right, and from the mild comforts 
of religion, Time may reconcile one to any 
thing, and ſhe has felt its lenient influence in 
favor of a mode of life ſo eſſentially requiſite 
to her own peace, and that of thoſe whom ſhe 
eſteems: but the taſk of forgetting ſhe has not 
yet learned, ſince her chief ſource of pleaſure 
ariſes in the happineſs of thoſe ſhe loves, 


amongſt whom, you, Lord Edward, are nat 
K 4 | the 
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the leaſt valued, and ſhe wiſhes for nothin g 
more than to hear you are happy.“ 

e That can never be!“ faid Lord Edward, 
= in a low and melancholy tone. Deſtitute 
4 of enjoyment, ſeparated from all my ſoul holds 
dear, I can never hope to be leſs wretched 
than at preſent. Since the rumour of a war 

proves faiſe, and I have loſt all hopes from 
l ; my profeſſion, I will to-morrow reſign my 
2 commiſſion, and, perhaps, endeavour, by 
change of place, to loſe reflection. But, 
whilſt I remain in England, will the gentle 
Emmeline Clifford permit me to viſit her?” 
« Certainly,” replied Lady Emmeline, in 
a voice that her emotions of pity for him ren- 
dered ſcarcely audible. Lord Edward ob · 
ſerved how much ſhe was affected. 
My ſweet friend,” ſaid he, taking her 
| hand, why are theſe tears? Do they indeed 
flow in pity for me?” | 
Alas l' exclaimed Lady Eammeline, 
regarding him, why am I deſtined to 6G 
1 hold 
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hold thoſe I moſt eſteem hopelefily wretched,” | 
« Oh!” cried he, with warmth, you are 


indeed the friend of Louiſa!” And after a 
pauſe, ' he added, “ do not think that you 


will long be troubled with my viſits. A mind 
ill at caſe cannot endure the quiet of home; 
and I believe in the ſpring I ſhall go over to 
Switzerland. It is fix years ſince I have been 


there, and when I was, many things paſt un- | 

noticed, which I ſhould be glad to ſee again.” 
"TI wiſh I could go with you,” ſaid Lady 

Emmeline, pleaſed to hear him ſpeak more 


compoſedly than he had done; © I ſhould 


like to travel through Switzerland, to trace 
out all the haunts of Rouſſeau, and to viſit 


thoſe places which he has immortalized.” 
There was a time,” rejoined Lord Ed- 
ward, © when I too ſhould have found plea- 
ſure in what you deſcribe ; but it is long ſince 


paſt: and les affligeantes Reveries of my friend 
Rouſſeau have ceaſed to affect me. Yet I 


have a fort of veneration for his country, as 


the 
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the abode of freedom and ſimple felicity. To 
behold a happy family I ſhould. not regret 


the fatigue of climbing the Alps, if, on their 


+ ſnowy ſummits I could meet one man who 
chought himſelf bleſt; I would take up my 
abode with him, nor once look back with a 
with to the peaceful vale.” 

Then certainly, ſaid Lady Wan | 
« you ſhould be fond of England.” 

« As my native country I am, But the 


contraſt that it every moment preſents, be- 


tween the preſent time and the paſt, is too 
wounding to feelings irraſcible by nature, 
and rendered more fo by affliction.“ | 

Come,“ ſaid Lady Emmeline, “ fortune 
has ſmiles in ſtore for us, and theſe her frowns 
are meant to brighten them.” 

She made this little quotation with an air 
of cheerfulneſs, which Lord Edward knew 
the heart too well to believe was real; and 
the expreſſion of her features, though they 
wore a {mile of pretended hilarity, 'betrayed 


only 
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only the tendereſt compaſſion for woes ſhe | 


could not relieve. Lord Edward replied, 

That her ſmiles may ever be laviſhed 
on you, Emmeline, is my belief, as well as 
my fervent wiſn. But, my gentle friend, 


ceaſe to flatter me with the hope of returning 


peace. Good night,“ he added, in ſo low a 
tone, as ſcarcely to be nn and hurried 
away. 


Lady Emmeline immediately returned 


home ; and the following morning, as ſhe was 
fitting alone in her dreſſing- room, Lord Ed- 
ward Lumley was announced. He imme- 
diately obſerved, that ſhe appeared unwell, 
and affectionately taking her hand, he ſaid, 

« You are ill, Lady Emmeline ; my con- 
verſation with you laſt night was too much 
for your ſpirits ; ; and for a heart tre mblingly 


alive as yours appears to be, to ſeel the af- 


flictions of others.“ 


« My ſpirits are rather depreſſed,” re- 
turned Lady Emmeline, and were fo before 


I 
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I went out laſt night: but when my cold is 
better they wall grow better alſo.” 

ce Well, my amiable friend,” ſaid Lumley, 
with a ſmile, © my melancholy ſhall no longer 
diſtreſs you, as we ſhall not meet for a long 
time.“ : 10 19275 \ 
Did you not promiſe, Lord Edward, to 
viſit me, while you remain in England?“ in 
quired ſhe. h 

« This day,” returned he, © will be the 
laſt of my ſtay. When Clifford laſt night in- 
formed me of his marriage with you, and that 
you were a friend of my Louiſa's, I imagined : 
that in your ſociety I ſhould be compara- 
tively happy; for, to you, I could talk of 
Louiſa: but I find, that to do fo, only-in- 
creaſes my miſery, and J will bid you adieu. 
I had hoped to have introduced my mother 
to you, but ſhe is at preſent confined by ill- 
neſs. Will you, Emmeline, condeſcend to 
viſit her, without the formality of her waiting 
on you; and will you write to me while I re- 
main 
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main abroad? Clifford authorized me to 


make the requeſt; and I hope * are * 


you will indulge me.“ 
He appeared afraid to ceaſe ſpeaking while 
he had any thing to ſay, leſt he ſhould not 


be able to renew the ſpeech; and now, ha- 


ving received Lady Emmeline's promiſe to 
comply with his deſire of a correſpondence, 
he kiſſed her hand, and without having power 
to pronounce another word, he left the room. 
On: the following morning Lord Edward 


ſet out for France, with deſign to viſit Swit- 
zerland, and in leſs than a month Lady Em- 
meline accompanied her huſband to Ireland, 


where ſhe was to remain for two' years. A 
few weeks after her arrival in that country, 


ſhe received the following letter from Louiſa. 


TO LADY EMMELINE CLIFFORD. 
*© When laſt I wrote to my Emmeline I 
thought myſelf as much fixed in this place, as 
are the walls of my convent, ſince not even 


death would lead to my paſſing its gates. Vet, 


from 
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i i from intelligence received only a week ſincez' 
RB b I find that I muſt leave Portugal to reviſit 

* my native country. Yes, Emmeline, I ſhall 

3 . again behold the ſhores of Britain, again lin- | 
ger in its fertile ſcenes, and once more ſee 


b . | thoſefriends that endear it to me. Why, 
4 why muſt I not hope to meet my Emmeline ? 
: Wl - But, alas! conjugal duty will detain her in 
E Ireland till I have left England on my return 
hither. A few days ago, I received intelli- 
gence that my couſin, General Somerſet, who 
died ſome time ſince, has left me heireſs to 
his whole property, which once belonged to 
my family, and if I die without children, it is 
ta deſcend to the preſent Earl of Montroſe; 
whoſe letter to me on the occaſion I will tran- 
ſcribe in this place. | 
Madam, i 
« As the. copy of General Somerſct's will, 


which accompanies this, will inform you of 


your ſucceſſion to his fortune, I ſhall not enter 
into any diſcuſſion of the bequeſt, on which 
We | | 5 
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I moſt ſincerely and warmly congratulate you, 


but merely intimate to you, that you ſhould 


not by any means loſe time in coming over 


to England to take poſſeſſion of your eſtate; 


which, otherwiſe, may be conteſted at law by 


the more diſtant male relations of his family. 
Among the number of his kinſmen, I am 


myſelf included; but I ſhould value more 


the honor of being admitted in the number 


of your friends, than being conſidered as his 


heir. That I never may inherit his wealth, 


is my fervent wiſh, ſince I hope to ſee your 


Ladyſhip ſurrounded by your children; ha- 


ving no doubt that you will be immediately 


abſolved from your vows. One of my * 


cipal reaſons for now writing to you, is to 


deſire your permiſſion to exert all my intereſt 


at the Court of Rome, to procure a diſpen- 


lation from tlioſe religious engagements you 


have entered into at Liſbon. And now, 


Madam, permit me to claim your congratu- 


lations in return ſor mine, on my recent mar- 


* 


riage 
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riage with one of the moſt amiable of women. 
I ſhould be happy if it were in my power to 
offer you accommodations in my houſe on 
your arrival in England; but my grandmo- 
ther's preſent ſtate of health forbids my leav- 
ing this place, and your buſineſs lies entirely 
in Kent. Lady Montroſe deſires me to ſay, 
that ſhe hopes ſoon, in perſon, to lay claim 
to your friendſhip, till when ſhe remains as 
much yours as your affectionate kinſman, &c. 
Aberdeen, April 7. MoNTROSE. 
Do ! not owe it to this generous young 
man, my Emmeline, to go over to ſecure 
that property, which will eventually be his? 
J will own to you, that when I firſt faw Lord 


Montroſe's letter, a tide of joy ruſhed to my 


heart, and I involuntarily exclaimed, «Oh! 
dear Edward, thy conſtancy will now be re- 
warded, and my tenderneſs ſhall baniſh the. 


remembrance of thy ſufferings.” 


But thoſe ideas, felicitous as they were, 
were immediately abandoned, when I recol- 
: lected 
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lected the ſacredneſs of my vows, and the in- 


ability of man to releaſe me from them. * 


am not ſo blind a believer as to imagine that 
any human being can free me from an oath, 
made before God, and voluntarily devoting 
n to him. | 

But my reſolution was again ſeverely 


Was by a letter I at the ſame time received 


from the Ducheſs of Beaufort, congratulating 


me on my acquiſition of fortune, and herſelf 


on the proſpect of ſeeing me. 
«© When,” ſhe ſays, “ the only one of my 
children who ſhews me the leaſt attention, left 


England, I had no hope of enjoying any thing | 


like felicity, forthree years, at, the end of which 


time I ſhall again embrace my Edward ; but 
in the interim I ſhall claſp to my boſom my 


beloved young friend. I ſhall, for a ſhort 


time at leaſt, enjoy her ſo:iety ; as I am cer- 


tain ſhe will not refuſe to make my houſe her 
home, during her ſtay in England; and when 
7 "5 
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ſhe departs, I ſhall again look forward with 
diſtant hope to the meeting with my ſon.” 


This charming woman preſſes her invita- 
tion with much warmth of affectionate kind- 


neſs, that I cannot reſiſt it. She tells me, 
that a few days after I receive her letter I may 
expect to ſee Mrs. Chedley, (her own maid, 


the ſame who attended me hither) whom, 


with her huſband, ſhe will ſend over to bring 
me to her. 

How kind, how conſiderate; is the Ducheſs! 
To decline her offer is impoſſible z more eſ- 
pecially as our Abbeſs refuſes to admit me 


to viſit Eegland, unleſs I am to be under 


fome reſpectable pr NR when there; and 
1 have no friend in London to afford me 
countenance, except her Grace, Adieu, 
Emmeline; my next letter will be from 


| LOUISA Paw 


When Loviſa determined to accept the 
Ducheſs of Beaufort's invitation, ſhe had not 
the 
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the leaft ſuſpicion of what the views of that 


Lady were ; and the Ducheſs too well knew 
her ſcrupulous delicacy, to give the ſlighteſt 


hint of what they were. 


At the time that the Duke died, and MD 
Edward entered into poſſeſſion of the eſtate 
bequeathed him, it was his wiſh, and that of 
his mother, that he ſhould ſhare it with his 
beloved Louiſa, Neither of them were ig⸗ 
norant that there were a particular fort of 
arguments irreſiſtible to the ſovereign Pon- 
tiff, to induce him to remit any engage- 
ments formed with the church; but, in or- 


der to be certain what grounds he went on, 


Lord Edward employed a friend of his (who 
happened to be no other than Mr. Clifford) 
to find out from a prieft well known to: the : 
latter, (who had reſided a good deal in Ire- 
land) in the neighbourhood of Dublin, whe= 


ther there were any hopes of Louiſa being 


abſolved from her vows. If there was any 
one inſtance, in which Lord Edward thought 
| L2 - highly 
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highly of any thing ſerious, it was this ; and 
and he was ſo far excuſable, as that from his 
proteſtant education, and the ſchool of his 
profeſſion, he had learned to conſider many 
parts of the Roman Catholic religion as ex- 
tremely abſurd; and though he eſteemed a 
truly pious and virtuous Catholic as much as 
any one in the world, he would have no ſort 
of ſcruple of marrying a nun, even without 
his Holineſs's permiſſion, provided her con- 
ſcience was perfectly at eaſe regarding the 
breach of her vows, 

The prieſt to whom Mr. Clifford applied 
for information concerning the power of the 
ſovereign Pontiff, poſſeſſed ſome ſhrewdneſs 
with much ſimplicity : totally uninformed of 
every thing that did not immediately regard 
his profeſſion, he had a ſort of ſolemn im- 
Portance in his manner of ſpeaking of that, 
which perſuaded the ignorant that he knew 
every thing ; while. thoſe of more under- 
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2 were apt to ſuſpect, from thence; 
that he knew leſs than he really did. 

one evening that Mr. Clifford had invited 
the Prieſt to his houſe, he contrived to turn 
the converſation to the ſubject of Pontifical 
power, and particularly that regarding his 
diſpenſation with religious vows. The man 
freely declared that it was in the power of the 
Pope to abſolve him from his vow of celibacy. 

« And, no doubt, he could do the ſame, 
if you were a monk?” ſaid Mr. Clifford. 

J am not ſo certain of that,” returned 
the father; © there are many reaſons why ab- 
ſolution would be at leaſt very difficult to 
procure in ſuch a caſe.” 

Why, my good friend,” ini Mr. 
Clifford, you ſurely do not mean to ſay, 
that a monk's ſanctity would be ſuperior. to 
your own;' and that, therefore, the Pope pole 
ſeſſes leſs power over him.” | 

God forbid,” ſaid the father ſolemnly, 
ce that any perſon ſhould conceive me defi- 
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cient in my. efforts to acquire the greateſt 
degree of ſanctity! And you know, Sir, that 
according to every man's ability to be vir- 
tuous he will be judged. The man to whom 
one talent only is committed, will not be ex- 
pected to increaſe that one to ſo large an 
amount, as him to whom ten had been given: 
If the proportion is the ſame it is enough.” 
VN Very true, Mr. ——>,” returned Mr. 
Clifford, who began to be really pleaſed with 
his gueſt: But ſtill I do not underſtand 
why your vows of celibacy ſhould be lefs fa- 
cred than thoſe of 2 monk.” 

& I have made no vow of poverty,” ſaid 
the father, unguardedly ; for he was a little 
yain of the ſound doctrine he had mad uſe of, 
and the effect it ſeemed to have on his audi- 
tor. Mr. Clifford, however, did not receive 
any new information from the anſwer of his 
new companion; as he was already well aware 
that all ſuch favors muſt be purchaſed, if not 
with money, with ſomething elſe, 

5 5 « But 
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« But I do not conceive,” reſumed Mr. 
Clifford, © that nuns make any vows of po- 
verty; and 1 would fain know, if thoſe they 
do make, could be diſpenſed with?” 
„Much depends upon circumſtances;” 
anſwered the Prieſt heſitatingly: For, as the 
matter had probably never before come 
under his conſideration, and his poſitive now - 
ledge did not reach fo far, with all his im- 
portance he could not ſpeak with greater 
certainty than when he added, On very 
particular occaſions I know not how far this 
lenity might prevail: But what is your rea- 
ſon for aſking thoſe queſtions?” 
Mir. Clifford did not care to lay open him- 
ſelf, or to lay open his friend's views to this 
man, who might, or might not, be fit to be 
truſted: He therefore made no reply to this 
demand, but ſaid, © You then eſteem it an 
act of grace and indulgence to free a reli- 
gioniſt from their vows?” | 
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ce You miſtake me there, worthy. Sir,” 

Faid the father, © but certainly there is as 
much lenity and goodneſs in exempting a 
perſon from the fear of commiting of a crime, 
as if you offer them the greateſt enjoyment; 
ſince, if a perſon poſſeſſes peace of mind, 
they cannot be very unhappy ; while the ex- 

travagance of riotous pleaſure cannot produce 

perfect ſatisfaction, without the conſciouſneſs 
of right.” 
At leaſt, thought Clifford, this man . 
ſeſſes moral rectitude. He then ſaid, Sup- 
poſe a man ſhould be blockhead enough to 
fix his affections on a woman who happened 
to be a nun, might he, in that caſe, ever hope 
to obtain hen? 8 | 

e do not know how that which you men- 

tion could. happen. But I will ſuppoſe it 
could: It muſt be either before the woman 
became a nun, or afterwards, It a man fell 


in love with a nun, it would be an abominable 
crime!“ ' aid the father. 


8 | cc It 
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« Tt might be an involuntary one, re- 

turned Mr. Clifford, and. as ſuch, not very 
abominable.“ 


« Pardon me, Sir, I FR not e it - could | 


be involuntary,” ſaid the Prieſt humbly. -: 

« You are unacquainted with love,“ ſaid 
Mr. Clifford, < and are, therefore, ignorant 
of its uncontroulable power,” oY; 

« For the very reaſon, that I dave never 
felt it, 1 know it is controulable. Nothing 
ſecures me from being guilty of that offence, 
but a virtuous inclination, and the cuſtom of 


conſidering every woman as if ſhe were my 


daughter. If this love were that involuntary 


and uncontroulable paſſion, that perſons who 
have never been accuſtomed to govern their 
paſſions repreſent it, we ſhould haye nothing 
in this world but mere falling in love, (as you 
call it) with their ſiſters ; which is ſo far from 
being the caſe, that It does not often occur, 
(comparatively ſpeaking) that men deſire to 
poſſeſs their neighbours wives.” 417 
That 
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«© That may eaſily be accounted for,” ſaid 
Mr. Clifford, * by the odium fixed to thoſe 
who do, and the fear of proſecutions at law.” 
Clifford had here for once overſhot him- 
ſelf; and the father ſmiled between ridicule 
and triumph. Clifford reſumed. 
00 But i in the other caſe, he a nun, 
Mr. 23 

te If ſhe took the U he anſwered, 
etc notwithſtanding his attachment to her, it is 
probable that ſhe would not join him in en- 
deavouring to diſſolve them; and without her 
conſent nothing can be done. ; 


e But ſuppoſe, my good Sir, that a man 
were to indulge a paſſion for a nun, in the 
hope of having her vows remitted?” 
None but a heretic,” interrupted the 
Prieſt warmly, as he roſe to take his leave, 
« could form ſuch a deſign; and to heretics 
the ſovereign Pontiff gives no indulgences; 
fince it is more than probable that if he did, 
they would laugh at him for his eaſy kind- 
net, | 


* 
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In confequence of this converſation, which 
was repeated to Lumley, his Lordſhip g gave 


up all hope of procuring Louifa' s liberation; 
and Lord Edward was, at the time ſhe 


accepted his mother's invitation to her houſe, 
entirely ignorant of the event that called her 
to England, and of the hopes that it might 


reaſonably inſpire, and the Ducheſs thought 


it beſt that he ſhould not hear OY thing of i i 
for ſome time. | 


When Louiſa applied to the Lay Abbefs | 


of her Convent, for permiſſion to re- viſit 


England, ſhe found that it was not very eaſy 


to be obtained, The ſuperior knew per- 
fectly well, that all the friends of the fair nun 


would uſe their utmoſt efforts to procure a 


diſpenſation of her vows; and that, thence, 
the income of her eſtate would not by any 


means benefit the community : while, if ſhe 
ſtill remained in the Convent, and did not 
chuſe to ſequeſter her income for its uſe, ſhe 
would probably pay largely for trifling in- 


- 


dulgences, 
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dulgences. The Abbeſs therefore infiſted « on 
Louiſa giving a folemn promiſe to return to 
her Convent, as ſoon as her bulineſs relative 
to taking poſſeſſion of her eſtate was com- 
pleted, for which ſhe would only allow three 
months; ſaying, _ _ 

© You cannot be ignorant, that i in caſe any 
diſagrecable circumſtance were to ariſe from 
my permiting you to go, I ſhould be obliged 
to anſwer for it; therefore, if (for my ſe- 
curity) you refuſc to give me the private pro- 
miſe I demand to return hither, I ſhall with- 
hold my permiſſion till you obtain an order 
from the higher powers the proceſs of pro- 
curing which will be tedious: It, on the con- 
trary, you give me your word to come back 
at the end of three months, or before, if your 
buſineſs can be diſpatched, I will give you 
leave to ſecularize your rest, and depart on 
the morrow.” 

Louiſa gave the deſired promiſe ; and, five 
| days afterward, attended by the worthy Mrs, 
Chedley 
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Chedley and her huſband, ſhe embarked on 
board the packet, chat had already n 
| ail to go for Englanc. 

With all Louiſa's piety and (without being 
a bigot) ſhe poſſeſſed a great deal, ſhe ex- 
perienced an involuntary ſenſation of pleaſure, 
as ſhe paſſed the Convent gates; and a till 
more lively one when ſhe loſt ſight of its 
lofty walls.“ Like a bird, {whoſe leg is en- 


circled with a ſtring ſo light as not to impede. 


its flying, ſhe fancied herſelf at liberty; but 


as, when the perſon who holds the ſtring, by 


checking the flight of the little volatile, con- 
vinces it that it is not in full freedom, the 
recollection of her vows, and her promiſe to 
the Abbeſs, would obtrude themſelves on the 


mind of Louiſa, and diminiſh the pleaſure ſne 


felt, at being able to look around her, and to 
ſee no encloſing walls to . her 0 
5 N 


= 
This compariſon has already been uſed by Richardſon, . 
in his admirable production, Clariſſa Harlowe. 


— 
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The next day but one following her de- 
parture, from Liſbon, Louiſa happened to 
take up a book, which lay on a ſhelf, in the 
great cabin. It chanced to be a volume of 
the Poems of Lopez de Wee in the original 
Spaniſh. 

« That book,” ſaid the Captain, obſerv- 
* ſhe held it in her hand, © was given near 
eight years ago, by an Engliſh gentleman 
{who took his paſſage with me from Liſbon) 
to my then heutenant; the lad died ſome 
time ago, and by ſome chance or other I got 
the book: I cannot read it; and as 1 have a 
pair of ſleeve buttons, as a memorial of poor 
Mc Intoſh, I will give it to the firſt paſſenger 
I get who underſtands Spaniſh,” 

«<1 am that one,” ſaid Louiſa; and as 
the book is rather a ſcarce one, I ſhall be 
much obliged to you for it.“ 

The Captain declared ſhe would oblige 
him by accepting it; and Louiſa, after thank- 
ing him, retired with the volume to her own 
cabin, 
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poem, which ſhe had often read with. plea- 


ſure: She ſoon found.it, and was as much 


ſurprized as pleaſed to behold the name of E. 


Lumley written, in the well known hand of 
Lord Edward, in the margin of the page. 


With 4 thouſand pleaſed emotions her eyes 
dwelt on the letters for ſome minutes ; her 
next feeling was one of gratitude to the Cap- 


tain, for having beſtowed ſuch a treaſure on 


her; and eſtimating the obligation rather by 


its peculiar than its intrinſic, or even deſigned 


value, ſhe haſtened to che trunk, and taking 


from rhence a book of moſt beautiful maps, 
(given her when almoſt a child, by the late 


General Somerſer) and writing the Captain's 


name in the firſt leaf, ſhe ſent 1 it to him, with | 
her compliments, as a ſmall return for the 


pleaſure he had afforded her, by his preſent 


of Lopez de Vega. 


The remaining days of rhe voyage paſſed 


quietly away and in the uſual time Louiſa 
2 I, landed 


cabin. She then looked out for a particular 


1 
1 28 
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landed at Falmouth. She immediately wrote 
to the Ducheſs of Beaufort, to inform her of 
her arrival, and had juſt diſpatched her letter, 
when Mr. Chedley entered the room. 
* At what hour,” ſaid the old man, will 
your Ladyſhip chuſe to flart ?” 
Whenever you pleaſe to order the car- 
riage,” was the anſwer, 
"bir Grace will be very impatient till 
ſhe ſees your Ladyſhip,” Chedley reſumed. 
« Let us then ſet out early,” ſaid Louiſa, 
But her Grace deſired me not to allow 
your Ladyſhip to fatigue yourſelf by hurry- 
ing anch nl 12 Tile 
« Then, friend,“ ſaid Louiſa, with a ſmile, 


* 1 think the only way there is of our obey- 


ing your Lady, yet gratifying your and my 


own deſire is, that I ſhould command you 


to order the carriage, that we may go the 

firſt ſtage this evening.“ 

Louiſa ſpoke to one who was not back- 

ward i in haſtening the preparations for their 
departure ; 
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departure; and with ſuch alacrity did the old 
man ſet about them, that in leſs than an hour 
Louiſa and Mrs, Chedley were in the 3 
and on their way to London. 4 30h 
It was one of thoſe fine evenings, not very 
common in tlie beginning of May, that 
Louiſa began her journey: the ſun ſhone 
with che utmoſt brilliancy, gilding the ſteep 
crags that roſe upon all ſides; and the wild 
heat hs that have at any other ſeaſon of the 
year a barren and uncomfortable appearance, 
now that the tops of the plants were covered 
with the tender ſhoots. of ſpring; poſſeſſed i 
lively verdure, almoſt unequalled by the freſh 
graſs that overſpread the plains of Devon- 
ſhire; while, in ſome places, the pale purple 
tint of the heath bloſſoms gave a luxuriance 
to the colouring of the landſcape, that ren- 


dered it peculiarly pleaſing to a perſon, who 
had long been accuſtomed to behold only 
the narrow limits of a garden, or the ſcenery 
of the ſhores of Tagus, ſpeckled with ſtately 

M  ,, edifices, 
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edifices, and highly cultivated : the native 
ſimplicity of the country through which 
Louiſa now travelled, and the almoſt bound- 
leſs view of hills riſing behind bills, and the 
diftant ſea forming a ſearcely perceptible 
dorizon, muſt, (even from its novelty) be 
charming. But Louiſa was a lover of nature, 
and the firſt impreſſion ſhe had received of a 
country ſhe was attached to, had been in the 
wild regions of the Highlands of Scotland. 

In a ſhorter time than a leſs impatient tra- 
veller would have performed the journey, 
Loviſa arrived in London, and on ſtopping 
⁊t the houſe of the Ducheſs of Beaufort; ſhe 
was in a moment conveyed to the affectionate 
boſom of her truly reſpectable friend. 

Jo deſeribe the mingled ſenſations of de- 
light and pain (cauſed by intruſive remem- 
brance) which both felt at meeting, would be 
impoſſible; but when they had a little ſub- 
fided, each could obſerve the change which 
time had made in the other. Louiſa ſaw that 

4 the 
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the Ducheſs was waſted almoſt to a ſhadow, 
and that ſeven years had had more effe& in 
altering her appearance » than twenty might 

reaſonably be expected to have: the langour 
of her once bright eyes, and of her how wi- 
thered form, proclaimed that her conſtitution 
was entirely broken ; and that, atan age when 


many women are only in their prime, ſhe 
was ſinking into the grave, from nature be- 


ing entirely exhauſted: ſhe ſmiled, however, 
upon Louiſa, as ſhe ſaid, this 

« Your arrival, my invaluable young friend, 
was too fortunate a circumſtance to ariſe on 
a day when I have received more pleaſure 
than I have done for many months. I ſhall 
grow fond of this world in time, if I enjoy 
many ſuch days as this; which firſt brought 


me intelligence chat my ſon Edward is, in 


ſome meaſure, recovering in his health, and 
then preſented me with my Louiſa.” 


Louiſa could only look her gratitude, both 


for the information and the compliment, and 


ey ſoon 
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ſoon afterwards (as ſhe declined ſupping and 
was much fatigued) the Ducheſs attended 
her to her apartment. It was that in which 
ſhe had ſlept previous to her leaving England; 
and the refleions that crowded on her mind ; 
when the Ducheſs, immediately departing, 
left her alone, were of a nature to preclude, 
for chat night at leaſt, the repoſe ſhe ſo much 
ſtood in_need of. 1 

Louiſa had been near a month in London, 
and her buſineſs was in great forwardneſs, 
when one morning, as ſhe was ſitting at 
breakfaſt with the Ducheſs, the latter re- 
ceived ſome letters, which ſhe immediately 
opened. As ſhe read them, frequent ſighs 
ſwelled her breaſt, and, at length, laying 
down the ſheet the was peruling on the table, 
ſhe burſt into tears. Louiſa tenderly enquired 
the cauſe of her ſorrow. ; 

“Ah! Louiſa, faid the Ducheſs, in a 
voice that betrayed the anguiſh of her heart, 
«your gentle and ſuſceptible nature ſhould | 


not 
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not be ſhocked by the knowled ige of my 
woes; they are ſuch as you cannot relieve, | 
and your pity would only. diſtreſs . 
without benefiting me.“ 

« Think not of my ſufferings, Madam,” 
faid Louiſa, © bur if to ſpeak of your own 
can alleviate ' them do ſo; and inform me 
whence originates this forrow.” 


«Alas! it originates in my children! — 


W hen it pleaſed the Almighty to give me a 
numerous family, I fondly hoped that I ſhould 
have had ſo many comforts in my declining 
years. But I have ſighed over the graves of 
ſome, and thoſe who remain occaſion me no- 
thing but affliction. My eldeſt child, my 
dear. my lovely Caroline, compelled by an 
auſtere and unrelenting father, to a marriage 
with a hoary monſter, ſurvived the facrifice 
but a few months : torn from a man ſhe loved, 

and given to a wealthy tyrant, her mild and 
gentle nature, ſunk under her ſufferings, and 


1 wept over her corple. My ſecond daugh- 


M 3 | ter, 
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ter, Olivia, determined not to be facrificed 
like her ſiſter, took the moſt effectual means 
to prevent it, by marrying, to. pleaſe herſelf, 
a man unworthy of her, with whom ſhe now 
lives miſerably in Germany. My ſweet 
Frances, my beſt beloved, | was doomed to 
watch, for three tedious years, declining by 
flow degrees; and, at length, to fee her ex- 
pire in a conſumption. Never, never, Louiſa, 
was there a mother more fondly attached to 
a child, than I was to her; and no child ever 
deſired more of a parent. The preſent Duke 
of Beaufort is another bitter ſource of miſery 
to me: with all the faults of his father, he 
wants his virtues : he has given his hand to a 
woman of mean birth, without one ſingle 
quality to render her eſtimable; if ſhe is chaſte 
it is the utmoſt, for ſhe purſues pleaſure in 
all its dangerous forms, accompanied by my 
deluded and headſtrong Cecilia, rioting in 
every ſpecies of extravagance, which her 
huſband dare not check; though it is tardily, 


and 
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and wich avowed reluctance, thar lie pays me 
my trifling jointure. James is a, gameſter, a 
drinker, and a Jockey! And William Har- 
cout, with amiable diſpoſitions and no de-. 1 
ciency of ſenſe, prefers following the ſteps of | 
James, to imitating; Edward; becauſe, he 
ſays, he ſees Edward's virtue males him mi- 
ſerable. Of Harcourt's reformation- ſtill 
cheriſh hopes; but I can ſcareely thinde I ſhalt? 
ever ſee Edward reſtored to that peace of 
mind, and lively gaiety that he once poſt 
ſeſſed, and I can never be any thing but 
miſerable. 5 

When the Ducheſs had a little recovered 
her compoſure, ſhe took up a letter whieh 
had lain unperceived on the table, being con- 
cealed by the covers of the others. Louiſa 
ſaw that it had a foreign poſt mark; and the | ; 
writing on the ſuperſeription (though ſcarce- -. 
ly legible) ſhe knew to be that of Lord Ed: | 
ward Lumley. The Ducheſs wept as ſhe' 

| M4 | read 
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read it, and then gave it to Louiſa, It con- 


- tained only theſe lines. 


When I wrote laſt, I thought that my 


health was about to be reſtored; but on that 
very day, I was ſiezed with a violent illneſs, 
which has reduced me to a ſtate of ſuch ex- 
treme weakneſs, that even writing theſe few 


words is an arduous taſk, My phyſician in- 


forms me, that nothing can ſo ſoon re-eſta- 
bliſh my health, as returning to the influence 


of my native air. I ſhall, therefore, ſet out 
for England to-morrow, and hope, by eaſy 
ſtages, to reach your houſe even ſooner than 


you may expect me. Let me not in the leaſt 


diſturb any arrangement you have made; but 


receive me as you have ever done your 


Geneva, June 2. x:. LUMLEY.” 
Louiſa, when ſhe had peruſed it, folded up 


the letter, examined the ſeal, and ſeemed 


ſtudying what to fay ; but all the reſolution. 
ſhe had been able to muſter. gave way, when 


the Ducheſs taking her hand, and looking in 
her 
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her take: with the moſt mournfal earneſtgeß, 
ſhe perceived the tears falling alk over her. 
pale checks. Louiſl wept alſo, and was un- 
able to pronounce x word; ſhe directiy con 


ceived the meaning of the Ducheſs $ ſoppliz 


cating looks, and ſaid, 
No, Madam: if prüdende and propriety. 


are not found to forbid my remaining with 
you, I will not abandon you. Lord Edward 
will ſee me with ſuch feelings as he ought, | 
and there will be' no neceſſity for my leaving 
your protection, at a time when my ſervices 
and my ſoothings may be of uſe to you.“ 
The Ducheſs embraced her young fiend, 
while her boſom throbbed with numberleſs 


undeſcribable emotions, amongſt which gra- 
titude was the firſt; but hope ſoon diſplaced 

it, and ſhe was ready to exclaim, 
= Then ſhall | my Edward be bleſt! x, 
you conſent to ſee him, i it is impoſſible you 
can reſiſt his wiſhes.” . | 
nw 2 4 | Fe 
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A few days after this Louiſa reccived the 
following biller. 

f hope does not deceive me, friendſhip 
has not yet fled to heaven; and Lady Louiſa 
Percy ſtill remembers the promiſe ſhe' made 
me, to think of me with ſome little regard.“ 

« Have years obliterated this promiſe, , 
Madam, from your memory? or, may I be- 
eve that you will not diſappoint me, by a 
refuſal to ſee me, to permit me to aſſure you 
I ftill remain the moſt ſincere of your friends, 

8 a | HALLIFAX, 
With a ſatisfaction ſhe did not wiſh to re- 
ſtrain, Louiſa read this billet; and returned 
the following anſwer. 
The remembrance that the Marquis of 
Hallifax thought it worth his while to exact 
the promiſe of which he reminds me, gives 
riſe to ideas too flattering for me to forego. 

1 have never been unmindful of it, and ſhall 
"hs proud to aſſure the Marquis, in, perſon, 
of my friendſhip, if he will call at the Ducheſs 

: of 
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of Beaufort's houſe, to-morrow evening, and 
inquire for 5 LOUISA PBRCY:" 

When Louiſa had ſent” away her note, ſhe 
inquired of the Ducheſs, what was the pre- 
ſent ſituation of the Marquis of Halifax ; and 
learned, that about four years before, he had 
married a very amiable young lady, ſiſter to 
the Earl of Montroſe, who had died in child- 
bed of her firſt child, abour twelve months 
after her marriage: the infant wag dead born, 
ſo that the Marquis was ſtill unincumbered 
 witha family. He had been much attached 
to the Marchioneſs, and, ſince her death, he 
had led a wandering ſort of life, never re- 
ſiding above a month in any one place, when 
in England; and two years he had ſpent in 
Sweden, from whence he was not long re- 
turned. = 
The Marquis did not fail to attend Louifa's 
appointment, and at ſix o clock in the even- 
ing he met her in the drawing of the 
Ducheſs of Beaufort. 


She 
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she received him with a generous warmih 
of friendſhip which he ſcarcely expected; but 
with which he was quite enraptured. As for his 


behaviour to her, it was that of an affectionate 
brother, reſtrained by the timid reſpect which 


ever accompanies even the recollection of a 


former attachment. Louifa endeavoured to 


make him forget that ſuch had ever exiſted, 


while ſhe talked to him of the time that had 


elapſed ſince their laſt meeting, and, by de- 
grees, drew him into giving her and the Du- 
cheſs an account of what he had ſeen in 


Sweden. -He was juſt relating to them the 
occurrences of the eventful morning of the 


19th of Auguſt, 1772, when he happened tobe 


in Stockholm, when the party were diſturbed 


by a little buſtle, that aroſe at the head of 
the ftairs, and the next moment Lord Ed- 


ward, ſupported by old Chedley, entered the 
room. | 


He quickened his pace as he approached 


the Ducheſs ; who, every thing but fainting, 


was 
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was unable to riſe from her ſeat ; but the em- 
brace of her {on ſeemed to reſtore her. facul- 
ties, and the power of ſhedding tears, cauſed 
by joy for his Tn and ſorrow for the 
manner of it, and his waſted appearance. 
Louiſa now proved herſelf ſuperior to all the 
weakneſs of her ſex; for without any viſible 
ſign of extraordinary emotion, ſhe gave her 
hand to Lord Edward, and congratulated his 


return, as if he had been only an old friend. 
The Marquis was ſurpriſed at her compoſure, 
and inſtead of re· ſeating himſelf, ſaid to her, 
in a low voice, © The preſent time is not one. 
when my preſence can be agreeable, and L 
will not take leave of you now, becauſe, when 
I do, 1 ſhall chuſe to take up the whole of 
your attention: ſo I ſay ſimply, good night.. 

He kiſſed her hand as he pronounced thoſe 
words, and bowing to the Ducheſs: and her 
ſon, left the room, followed by Louiſa, who 
did not wiſh to be preſent at their firſt con- 
verſation. 
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When left alone with his mother, Lord 


Edward was aſhamed to expreſs ſurpriſe or | 


curioſity as to the cauſe of the viſit of the 


Marquis of Halifax to Louiſa, (for he well 


knew the Ducheſs was not acquainted with 
him) but he certainly did not experience the 


moſt agreeable ſenſations, and was thought- 


ful, ſilent, and melancholy, during the ſhort 


time that intervened before he retired to his 


chamber, excuſing himſelf on the plea-of ill- 
neſs and fatigue. The true occaſion of the 
indiſpoſition of Lord Edward, though he did 


not own it to the Ducheſs (who, however 
ſuſpected it) was the agitation cauſed in his 


mind, by the receipt of his mother's letter, 
informing him of Louiſa being in England, 
and the [reaſonable poſſibility of the church 
yet permitting their union. 

The letter the Ducheſs never thought it 
proper to inform Louiſa ſhe had written, and 
had Louiſa been in a ſtate of mind to note 


(comparatively). trivial occurrences, ſhe 


would 


uld 
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would probably have obſerved it to be ſome- 


thing ſingular that his Lordſhip betrayed no 
token of ſurpriſe on ſeeing her (as ſhe 
thought) ſo unexpectedly. But as ſhe felt 


conſcious of having made a moſt wonderful 


effort herſelf i in meeting him with compo- 
ſure, when ſhe did reflect on this circum- 
ſtance; ſhe attributed to him a ſimilar, if NOT 
a ſuperior exertion of heroiſm. 

At Breakfaſt the next morning Lord Ed- 


ward, who had reſted ill, did not appear; 


and the moment it was over, as Louiſa had 


ſome buſineſs to tranſact with her agent, the 


Ducheſs haſtened to the apartment of her 
fon: ſhe found him ill and languid indeed, 
but, from the expreſſion of his countenance, 
the thought his mind more at caſe than it had 
been the preceding evening. Alter a little 


previous converfation, he ſaid to the Ducheſs, 
„ know, my dear Madam, that I am 
weak if I am forbidden to call Louiſa mine; 


and 
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and wrong if ſhe permits me. to indulge the 
hope you have: given me, in being uneaſy at 
the Marquis of Hallifax's viſit, laſt night; 
but I requeſt you will inform me in what light 
ſhe conſidered him, when ſhe allowed him 
to come? I do not aſk this queſtion from an 
impertinent curioſity, but from a deſire to 
know how to conduct myſelf. If ſhe is only 
to be abſolved from her vows, that the in- 
creaſe of wealth and conſequence her eſtate 
affords may be thrown into a Catholic family, 
I ſhould wiſh to know it; that I may at leaſt 
ſecure her g by ſeeming t to have 
forgot my love.“ 

« Aſſure yourſelf,“ ſaid he Dube cc that 


Land profeſſes, and I am certain feels no- 


thing more for the Marquis than eſteem and 
good will.” 
Rut Ge ſne "OM me with a ſofter ſen- 


timent?” inquired Lord Edward, half mourn- 

fully. 8 e 
« My dear fon,” ſhe _ ce that is a 

ſubject 
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ſubject on which I have never dared to 
touch: I knew that if I did, Louiſa would be 

ingenuous and I know alſo, that I could not 
conceal my knowledge of her ſentiments from 


you. But I conſidered that maternal affection 
would be no excuſe for my betraying the 


ſecret thoughts of my friends. From her, 
then, you muſt learn, how highly you ſtand 
in her eſtimation,” _ | 
| While the Ducheſs was n Lord 
Edward's man brought her a flip of paper, 
on which was written, in Louiſa's hand, _ 
« The Marquis of Halifax has written to 
tell me, he is going to leave town for a few 
days; and to requeſt permiſſion to call on me 
at his return: Will it be agreeable to you that 
he ſhould do ſo?” 


As the ſervant left the room the [moment | 


he had delivered his - buſineſs, the Ducheſs 
gave the note to Lord Edward, faying, 
N Does 
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« Does this look like attachment to the 
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Marquis?” 


Lord Edward peruſed the lines in 8 
and ſighed as he gave them back to his mo- 
ther; who immediately went, in perſon, to 
reproach Louiſa for having thought it neceſ- 


fary to require her permilſion to receive any 


viſitors ſhe pleaſed, The Marquis accord- 
ingly received as favourable. an anſwer as he 
could wiſh, and that day (and ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing ones) was ſpent tranquilly at leaſt, if not 
happily, by the Ducheſs, her ſon, and Louiſa. 
One morning, however; a fortnight after 
the arrival of Lord Edward, Louiſa hap- 
pened to be left alone with him after break- 
faſt, and (as was her cuſtom when this oc- 
curred) ſhe was going to leave the room, 
when his Lordſhip ſaid, Is Lady Louiſa 
timid, or unkind, when ſhe takes ſuch pre- 
cautions to prevent my ſpeaking to her, ex- 
cept in the preſence of my mother?” 
„Neither, my J ord: For the former, 1 
conclude, 


* 
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conclude, I have no reaſon; and to the latter 
J have no inclination,” | 5 

Why then, Madam, do you fog me?” 

« The inquiry, my Lord, proves, it is right 
ſo to do,” replied Louiſa. 5 

« You then perceive that wiſh for a * 
vate conference | 5 

I cannot avoid perceiving it, my Lord: 

If it were not ſo, your Lordſhip would per- 
mit me to leave the room, unnoticed, when 
I pleaſed.” 

« How long, Loviſz, 1 Lumley, 
| with aſſumed calmneſs, © is it ſince you have 
adopted the cold and ceremonious term, my 
Lord, for him who was once your Edward?” 

Eight years ſince,” Loviſa replied, 1 

_ abjured all connexions, except friendly ones: 
yet, if you pleaſe to be conſidered in the fra- 
ternal character, the formality you complain 
of ſhall no longer offend you. I am, and will 
be to you, ſiſter Louiſa,” „ 
te No, Louiſa, that title muſt be yours no 
Ns longer,” 
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longer,“ faid Lord Edward gravely, with an 
air of ſeriouſneſs, that was evidently put on 
to conceal the exceſs of his emotion, as he 
added, For this once you muſt hear me. 
There was a time when you, without ſcruple, 
confeſſed, not only that I was dear to you, 
bur that it was your wiſh to ſpend your life 
with me. Bleſt, moſt truly bleſt, ſhould I 


have been, to put your affections to the proof; 
had not the ſtern prejudices of both our fa- 


thers forbid our union: your's loved you 
mine only regarded me as I might increaſe 
his conſequence, by giving him a Counteſs 
for his daughter. To my own father I looked 
on myſelf as abſolved from all duty, as he had 
violated his to me, by endeavouring to make 
me miſerable ; and, at the death of Lord 
Montroſe, in ſpite of fortune, I would have 
claimed and made you mine: my commiſ- 


fion would have been ſufficient to ſupport us. 
My father would not deprive me of it fo 
long as I performed my duty as an officer; 
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and had I died before you, or left any chil- 
dren, my generous country and my benevo- 
lent King would have ſecured the family of a 
faithful ſervant from want. But, Louiſa, the 
difference of religion would have afforded a 
plea to my father to diſunite us, which he 
might eaſily have enforced. I then conſented 
to yield you up to a more fortunate deſtiny ; 
and 1 think that I could have ſeen you the 
wife of another. I ſaw you devote yourſelf 


to heaven with all the agony of diſappointed 
hope but I dared not ſtep forward to pre- 
vent it. Once, indeed, during the awful ce- 
remony, I had nearly done ſo. I ſaw the 
prieſt advance to wrap you in the fable yeil, 
thar was to divide you from me for ever; I 
thought I ſaw you ſhrink back, and I was on 
the point of exclaiming, that you were my 
wife, by a thouſand vows of fidelity, but ut- 
terance was denied me, and ere I recovered 
the power of ſpeech, you meekly bowed your 
head, you received the veil, and all hope was 
mm” N 3 Good 
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cc Good God!” cried Louiſa, now firſt re- 
covering the power of ſpeech, of which ſur- 
priſe and bitter recollection had bereft. her, 
cc whither does all this tend? 

ce Be patient, Louiſa, for a few minutes, the 
remaining part of my hiſtory will rode 
you long.” | | 
e When the death of my father, and my 
acceſſion to wealth far beyond my wiſhes, 
would, in other circumſtances, have placed 
me within the reach of happineſs, I took the 
beſt means to be informed whether 3 It was 
poſſible that you might be freed from your 
vows ; but, from a miniſter of your faith, I 
found that I, as a Proteſtant, muſt not appear 
in it, and that, indeed, there was no hope of 
your liberation. A friendſhip I at this time 
formed with your couſin, Lord Montroſe, 
opened to me farther information. He la- 
mented that he was not of age when you 
took the fatal ſtep, of entering the convent, 
and told me that it was next to impoſſible 


for 
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for you to regain your freedom, unleſs PoE 
unforeſeen event was to afford you an oppor- 
tunity of coming to England, ſince chat was 
the only place from whence you could treat 
with the church. This unforeſeen event has 
faken place ; and Lord Montroſe, in a letter 
. I yeſterday received, informed me, that he 
has been endeavouring to aſcertain-the prat- 
ticability of of procuring your releaſe, and has 
very little doubt, that if the proper ſteps are 
taken, you will be permitted to marry.” . 
And can you conceive it poſſible, that I 
ſhall ever do ſo?” 2 Louiſa, with calm 
dlignity. | 
©] do, Louiſa, I do: 1 3 : 
capable of inconſtancy ; and my own lovely, 
tender Louiſa, would wiſh to make all within 
the ſphere ſhe moves as happy as poſlible.” | 
My Lord, you have miſtaken my cha- 
rafter,” returned Louiſa firmly, I hope 1 
never yet gave you juſt cauſe to ĩmagine, chat 
I would break through a vow 0 ee 
N 4 my 
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my own temporary happineſs. | For, believe 
me, Edward, all the ſatisfaction you could 
experience from a union with a woman, to 
whom I never doubted your attachment, 
could not equal the tranſport with which 1 
| ſhould receive the aſſurance, that I ſhould 
ſpend the remainder of my life with one, 
. whoſe tenderneſs, honor, and fidelity, has 
been proved, as your's has been.” | 
«© Noble, generous Louiſa !”” exclaimed 
Lord Edward, you have given me another 
plea whereon to urge my propoſal: My ef- 
forts will not now be ſelfiſh, ſince they will 
be to promote your happineſs, as well as my 

own: and hear my declaration, as I have heard 
yours. Much as I doat on you, and tedious 5 

as have been my ſufferings for your ſake, 

could you, at this moment ſay, with truth, 
Lumley, I ſhould be happier in my Con- 
vent!” yet were willing, for my felicity, to 
conſent to a marriage with me, I would ſpurn 
the idea, though my life ſhould pay the price : 
of 
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of my ſelf-denial. But why talk of yielding 
up my life? Rather ſhould I fay, nay ſwear 


to you, that I would in preference to taking 
advantage of your generolity, conſent to 
ſpend a long life ſeparated from you, while 


the keen torment of my feelings ſhould to 


the end be undiminiſhed.” 


For both our ſakes, then,” cm 


Edward fervently, ce let me conjure you to 


canſent to Lord Montroſe applying for ab- 


ſolution from your vows.” 
Let me aſk you,” ſaid Louiſa ſolemnly, 
« do you think that ſuch an abſolution would 


acquit me of a crime, in violating a vow I ' 


have made.” | | 
do, Louiſa, Had you made a vow to 


your father, and had he rendered it void, it 


would have been ſo. Your preſent engage- 


ments were formed with the church, and the 


church has power to diſſolve them.“ 
« Were it for any good or neceſſary pur- 
poſe, returned ſne, petdeg it might; but 


when 
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| when the deſire of being freed from them 
ariſes from thoſe very paſſions I have vowed 
to baniſh from my heart, how ſhall I hope 
for abſolution? But, Edward, I will be more 
candid with you. 1 do not believe it is in the 
| power of man to remit thoſe yows made to 
3 . | 

Lord Edward looked aftoniſhed ; the ſeri- 
ouſneſs of the ſubject did not permit his 
thoughts to'dwell on any thing but itſelf; and 
he ſaid, © Louiſa, you are no Catholic! This 
is not the declaration of me.” 
ee hope I poſſeſs reaſon and charity,” ſhe 
replied, « and ſuch tenets of the religion, I 
profeſs, as depart from both, I learned to con- 
demn, when I found in heretics every virtue 
that could render them worthy of heaven. 
IT memory is left us in a future ſtate, my hap- 
pineſs would be incomplete, unleſs ſhared with 
thoſe I love; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that a mere miniſter of ' God ſhould have 
power to diſſolvé vows, witneſſed and ac- | 

1 5 cepted 
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cepted by God himſelf. When 1 devoted 
myſelf to his worſhip, I called on him to be- 
hold and ratify my oath, and nothing can 
excyſe my breaking! it; therefore, Edward, 
ſeek not, Oh! ſeek not to make me guilty. 
My reaſon and my heart are weak, they may 
betray me; but do not you, whom I have 
loved and truſted, lead me to deſtruction!ꝰ 

As Louiſa pronounced this affecting peti- 
tition, ſhe claſped her hands in an attitude 
of ſupplication, and the deep ſobs that ſeemed 
to ſwell her heart almoſt to burſting, totally 
overcame Lord Edward. He threw himſelf 
on his knees before her, exclaiming, even 
with tears, 

© Glorious, matchleſs Louifa, y you ſhall be 
obeyed. Oh! believe me not ſo baſe, as that, 
to make my whole future life one ſcene of 
bliſs, I would expoſe you to feeling one ſting 
of conſcience. No, thou perfect angel, never 
from this moment ſhall you hear of my ill- 
fated love, I will look up to you as a ſupe- 


rior 
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rior being, who has deigned to feel an intereſt 


99 


in my fate, and 
cc No, Edward, interrupted Louiſa, the 


elevation of her ſoul beaming in her eyes, and 
ſeeming to reſtore her from the wreck of what 
ſhe had been, to all her former ſpirit and 
beauty, Conſider me as your ſiſter; fancy 
that I am the one you moſt loved, riſen from 
the grave, and then I ſhall glory in your af- 
fection.“ 2 

At that moment the Ducheſs entered the 
room, and Louiſa throwing her arms round 
her neck, wept in ſilence, with her head re- 
clined on her ſhoulder for a few minutes; but 
ſeeming ſuddenly to recollect herſelf, he bur- 

ried to her own apartment. 1 
It was ſome time before Lord Edward was 
able to give his mother an account of his con- 
verſation with Louiſa; but when he did ſo, 
the Ducheſs was at once convinced that he 
had no further to hope. What her feelings 
were when ſhe declared this fad certainty, 
may 
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may be conceived, but not deſcribed, 
ce Alas!” faid ſhe, in an accent of the bit- 


tereſt anguiſh, te now, now do I feel the full- 


neſs of my puniſhment for my breach of duty 
to my father, in my marriage with yours. 


His reſentment was the cauſe of the ſacrifice 


of my poor Caroline. It leſſened my con- 
ſequence in the eyes of five of my children, 


and prevented my efforts to fave them from 


guilt and miſery—and it has blaſted all the 


hopes of my Edward and his Louiſa, It was 


not enough to atone for my error, that I 


ſhould endure thirty years of miſery and cor- 
roding reflection, but J muſt behold thoſe I 
moſt love, wretched. —- That is the ſevereſt 
ſting of all.” 

Lord Edward tried ſucceſsfully to ſooth the 
perturbed emotions of his revered parent ; 
but to reſtore her mind to peace was impoſ- 
ſible. She ſaid, and ſhe faid truly, that ſhe 
had no hope but in the grave: To that place 
of repoſe ſhe ſeemed faſt haſtening, and every 


day 
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day that paſſed, after this memorable one, ap- 
peared to produce ſome new ſign of decay; 
bur the Ducheſs reſembled the tender and 


flexible reed, which the tempeſt has often 


preſſed to the earth, and the rain-{wollen r1- 
vulet, riſing midway on its ſtem, threatened 


to tear it from its root, to carry it with its ra- 


pid tide away; but when the tempeſt ceaſes 
it again riſes, and, though ever drooping, 1s 
in no danger of breaking. So this freſh tide . 
of ſorrow, though it almoſt overwhelmed, did 
not deſtroy her. * 
From this day, too, Louiſa ſeemed to for- 
get that Lord Edward had ever been any 
other than a brother to her, and always treated 
him as ſuch. She had no doubt of his honor- 
able manly firmneſs, and ſhe wiſhed to ſhew 
him that ſhe did not diſtruſt his ſenſe of pro- 
priety. 3 
The expiration of her three months of 


liberty was now faſt advancing, and Louiſa 


began to think ſeriouſly of preparing for her 
2 N return 
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return to her Convent, when, one day, 2 


week before ſhe intended to begin her jour- 


ney, ſhe conſented (accompanied by the 
Ducheſs and Lord Edward) to viſit a beau- 
tiful houſe and demeſne, which was part of 
the property left her by General Somerſet. 


She had been there before for about an hour, 
but they were to ſpend the whole day there; 


and as it was eighteen miles fram London, 


they fat out early. The houſe was ſituated 


in an extenſive park, and from its {cite com- 
manded a moſt beautiful view of the Thames, 
with the buſy ever moving ſcene on its boſom 
and the varied proſpect of the oppoſite ſhores. 


The pleafure-grounds were in elegant order, 


and almoſt formed a circle, which bounded 


the park on all ſides. OE. lh 


The gardener (for Louiſa was 3 
with the place) conducted the party all over 
the gardens, and to ſeveral ornamental edi- 


fices, erected in the beſt choſen ſituations, 
and in exquiſite taſte. When they thought 


they 
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they had already ſeen every thing worthy 

obſervation, the gardener faid to Louiſa, «© But 

my Lady has not yet ſeen the watch tower. 
cc The watch tower, Andrew; whereabouts 


is that?” inquired Louiſa. 


ee Near half a mile off, my Do on the 


rock, to the eaſt of the tront-ſtream.” 


I fear,” faid Louiſa to the Ducheſs, 

« you will not be able to walk ſo far,” 
Ohl“ cried honeſt Andrew, her Lady- 
ſhip will not have far to walk, and may have 


fine reſt, if ſhe does not pleaſe to mount the 
rock; for there is a little place at the bottom 


of it where 1 keep all ſorts of fiſhing tackle, 


and where my Lady Ducheſs ** divert 
herſelf with a rod and line“ 


The Ducheſs ſaid ſne would walk to this | 


place, at leaſt, and they accordingly ſet out. 
The path lay along the borders of a trout- 
ſtream, which was in ſome parts broad and 


ſmooth, the green turf ſloping gently to the 


water's edge, and frequently decorated with 


large 
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large willow and Accaſia trees. Sometimes; 
where it was confined by ſteep rocky bound- 
aries, daſhing and foaming over the little falls 
that varied its bed, and threatened to tear 
away the crooked branches of the oaks that 
ſtretched acrols it. 

Art length they came to the building the 
gardener had ſpoken of, as a reſting-place 
for the Ducheſs. It was in the form of a 
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ſmall cottage, with only a few feet of ruſtic 
garden, between it and the ſtream, which at 
this place rather reſembled a pool than a 
brook. The thatched roof was ſhaded at one 
end by a flowering alder-tree, which hanging 
over the water, at every breeze covered its 43 
ſurface with its thick falling bloſſoms. Three | ; 
tall poplars grew at the extremity of the little | 4 
garden, and ſeveral trees of the light and 

(nightly) fragrant Acacia, were planted along 

the verge of the ſtream, which reflected the 

beautiful white flowers, that half conceal 

themſelves among the foliage, if not looked at wy 
O | | from 1 
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"n from beneath. Almoſt cloſe to the cottage 
began the aſcent of the craggy rock, or ra- 
ther a maſs of rocks and ſcarcely vegetation, 
on the ſummit of which ſtood the watch 
tower. 

Arrived at the cottage, the Ducheſs de- 
clared her intention of remaining there till 
j | ; the reſt of the party returned from the tower; 
Louiſa objected to aſcending the cliff without 
her, but her grace inſiſted ſo ſtrongly on her 
doing fo, that ſhe was at laſt obliged to begin 
the aſcent, accompanied by Lord Edward, 
and honeſt Andrew. The difficulty in reach- 


ing the ſummit of the rock was not trifling, 
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but the view from it amply compenſated for 


333 


the fatigue. The principal room in the tower 
had two windows, one commanding an ex- 
tenſive proſpect of hill and dale, finely planted 
and improved, with the cottage and its peace- 
ful environs cloſe below: the other looked 
down on the ſtream, and on a rock that ap- 
peared to have ſplit to about the depth of 

thirty 
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thirty feet, to form a channel for it; it inclined 


outwards a little on each ſide, ſhaded by 
bruſh-wood, and acroſs the chaſm was erect- 
ed one of thoſe ruſtic bridges, common in 
many parts of England, particularly Devon- 
ſhire, where they are called clams : the path 
down to the bridge was rugged, and even 
ſteeper than that from the cottage and 
ſeemed to lead into a ſmall cheſnut- wood, on 
the left. 

When Louiſa and Lord Eduard were > ſuf- 
ſiciently gratified with contemplating the 
proſpect, they examined the edifice itſelf. It 
was in a circular form, and its conſtruction 
was ſuch that they would ſcarcely have en- 
tertained a doubt of its having, in former 
ages, anſwered the purpoſe of a watch tower, 
had not honeſt Andrew taken infinite pains 
to aſſure them, that for all the walls were ſo 
rough, and ſo ivy grown, it was not above 
five years ſince he had ſeen every ſtone of 
them laid, with his own eyes. | 
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The tower had no other furniture but a 


few of thoſe ruſtic ſtools, deſcribed by Cow- 


per, where he ſays, 
On ſuch a ſtool immortal Alfred ſat, + 


« And {way'd the ſceptre of his infant realms.” 


The walls were coated with ſtraw, raiſed in a 


ſort of rude pannels ; and in moſt of the com- 


partments were ſketches, in red and black 


Chalk, executed with the boldeſt and moſt 


maſterly expreſſion of men, 1n the habits of 
Roman ſoldiers, employed in ſeveral ſports ; 


and ſome few of the figures ſeemed to have 


all the formality of military diſcipline. The 
name of George Somerſet, inſerted in ſome 
part of each drawing, proved they had been 
done by the late General; and Lord Edward 
remarked , that the idea was borrowed from 


the ſuppoſed guard-room at Pompeia. The 


obſervations that his Lordſhip was drawn in 
to make on that wonderful city, were inter- 
rupted by the clamorous complaints of the 
gardener, who was execrating a large goat 

| that 
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that had taken a fancy to browſe on the ten- 
der ſhoots of ſome exotic plants, which grew 


under the window of the watch- tower. In 
vain were the ſhouts of Andrew to chaſe him 


from the trees; he ſhook his long flowing 
beard, and continued his deſtructive em- 
ployment. The poor gardener was now 
compelled to deſcend the tower, and go round 
to force him from the enjoyment of his re- 
paſt; but the bold animal, when he threaten- 
ed it with a ſtick, looked, for a moment, with 
ſeeming arch defiance in his face, and then, 
bounding down the cliffs, mounted the bridge, 
where it ſtood ſtamping, and appearing to 
diſplay its horns, as a formidable means of 
defence, in caſe of attack. ; 
Louiſa was for ſome time amuſed with its 
tricks; and then leaving it and Andrew ta 
ſettle their diſpute how they pleaſed, ſhe went 
to the other window. She obſerved the Du- 
cheſs ſitting on a ſod-ſeat, at the door of the 


cottage ; and from the perfect ſimplicity of 


O 3 her 
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her dreſs ſhe might eaſily (at that diſtance) 
be miſtaken for its proper inhabitant ; her 
plain brown luteſtring was not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from a camblet, and her ſimple and 
becoming black hood, was not known to be 
of the fineſt lace. 

Louiſa remarked to Lord Edwerd, who 
ſtood beſide her, what an intereſting. figure 
his mother appeared; and he ſaid, . Moſt 
truly ſo, indeed! But can you, Louiſa, Who 
are ſo gentle, and ſo benevolent, ſeriouſſy 
think of depriving her (by your departure for 
Portugal) of that ſweet ſerenity ſhe at pre- 
ſent ſeems to enjoy?” | | 

*« You know all my feelings on that ſub- 
ject, my friend,” ſaid Louiſa, © ſhould not, 
therefore, doubt, or be ſurpriſed, at my reſo- 
Jution to leave England in a week.” 

“No, my more than ſiſter!“ returned 
Lord Edward, without any apparent or ex. 
traordinary emotion, „ will yet hope that 
you will not yet abandon her. I have given 


up 
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up every idea of your ever marrying, and: 
with your notions regarding the guilt that. 
would attend it, I cannot even wiſh'you to 
do fo: neither will I ſay, I ſhould think it no 
impropriety for you to live in the ſame houſe, 
or even in an intimacy with me, for any 
length of time. But I wiſh you to reſide with 
my mother, ſhe loves you, I think, as ten- 
derly as ſhe did my poor Frances, and you 
could not be unhappy with her. As for me, 
Jam ready to become an exile to promote 
her felicity! I will embark in the next pac- 
ket for the Eaſt Indies, there to remain for 
the reſt of my days; or for ſuch a number of 
years, that my returning to live in the ſame 
kingdom with you cannot give riſe to any 
thing diſagreeable.” "Ne 

« But how,” cried Louiſa, charmed and 
touched by this diſintereſtedneſs, though it 
was no more than ſhe would have expected 
from Lord Edward: * But how (could I 
even think of accepting your generous offer) 

ns: would 
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would that promote the felicity of my revered 
friend? Could my reſiding with her (think 
you) conſole her for the loſs of her fon? — | 

Alas! no.” ee 
« Yes, Louiſa, it would,” replied Lord 
Edward; adding, © there are a thouſand little 
arts of conſolatory tenderneſs, in the power 
of a woman to perform, of which men are 
incapable. The feelings of women are more 
congenial to ſoftneſs; their offices of kind- 
neſs more ſoothing to the wounded ſoul: be- 
ſides, I ſhould be more happy to know, that 
my Louiſa was the ſweet ſupporter of my 
beloved mother: and ſhe, in the certainty 
that I was fo, would enjoy. a greater ſhare of 
content. For this reafon, then, let me en- 
treat you, as the laſt and only favour you can 
grant me, that you will conſent to cheer, by 
your preſence, the remaining years of my mo- 

ther's life.“ | | 
* I am ſorry, Edward,” replied Louiſa, 
with difficulty reſtraining her tears, © that 
even 
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even in this one inſtance I cannot oblige you. 
Believe me, that, if it was in my power, I 
would gladly remain in England; and that 
too, without permitting you to become an 
exile for my ſake. But I have given my ſo- 
lemn promiſe to our Lady Abbeſs, ro return 
to my Convent; and let the conſequence be 
what it may, my engagement ſhalt be ſacred. 
As ſhe ſpoke Andrew returned to the 
bower. 5 
*© There!” cried he, © there is that curſed 


jockey that my Maſter would have, running 
about the rocks here, has torn all the trees to 
pieces, and that fine beard of his, that the 
General uſed to admire ſo much, if it was ſold, 
(aye, or his whole carcaſe into the bargain) it 
would never pay for the damage he has done. 
Pray, my lady, allow me to have the knave 
killed, or we ſhall never ſee the end of his 
miſchievous tricks. iow 

At any other time perhaps Louiſa would 
have been amuſed by the vociferous indigna- 


ti on 
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tion of the gardener, but now {he could only 
ſay, © No, no, Andrew, I will not have him 
injured;” and immediately began to de- 
ſcend the narrow path to the cottage.” 
When ſhe joined the Ducheſs, ſhe found 
her talking to a very pretty young woman, 
who held in her arms a lovely infant, appa- 
rently only a few weeks old. Louiſa had al- 
ways been extremely fond of children ; and 
now fitting down on a ſeat at the cottage | 
door, ſhe took this one in her lap. She had 
been playing wich it for ſome time, while 
Lord Edward had been looking at her, with 
ſenſations difficult to deſcribe; afraid that the 
mother of the baby would diſcover them in 
his looks, he endeavoured to conceal them, 
by ſtooping to kiſs the inſant. As he did ſo, 
a large locket, or picture, ſlipped from within 
his waiſtcoat, and appeared hanging to a flight 
gold chain, The glitter attracted the eyes 
of the child, and catching the brilliant object 
in its hand, it (as is common with children at 
that 
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that early age) directly conveyed it to its 
mouth. Louiſa diſengaged it from the hand 
of the little girl, and, in doing ſo, perceived 
that it was that very likeneſs of herſclf Which 
ſhe had given to the Ducheſs, Lord Ed- 
ward ſeemed diſtreſſed at the incident, and 
ſhe therefore pretended not to notice it; but 
reſtoring the baby to its mother, ſhe inquired 
of her Grace, if ſhe was ready to return to the 
houſe: They did fo, and having ſpent the 
remainder of the day very agreeably, they 


returned in the evening to London. 


To Lord Edward, to his mother, and, 
even to her fair gueſt, the hours ſeemed to 
fly, wich unuſual-ſwiftneſs, during the few re- 
maining days of Louiſa's purpoſed ſtay in 
England. Two evenings before ſhe was to 
depart, however, ſhe was ſurpriſed to receive 
a meſſage from the Earl of Montroſe, who 
(the ſervant faid) was in a carriage at the 
{treet-door,. deſiring to be permitted to in- 


troduce Lady Montroſe to her. 


6 3 Lord | | R | 
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Lord Edward directly ran down ſtairs, to 
welcome his friend, and to invite him and 
his Lady up. He immediately returned, 
conducting them, and preſented both, firſt to 
Loviſa, and then to the Ducheſs. When the 
former beheld the young Counteſs, ſhe 


thought ſhe had never ſeen a more lovely and 
intereſting woman; and even Lord Edward 
and his mother felt that they had never ſeen 
but onę who ſurpaſſed her in elegance and 
beauty, that one was Louiſa Percy; and faded 
as were now her charms, the latter ſtill pre- 
ſerved her ſuperiority. Fs 

Louiſa inquired of Lord Montroſe for his 
grandmother. 

« Her health is ſtill precarious,” he re- 
plied, © but when ſhe found that your Lady- 
fhip would not be prevailed on to prolong 
your ſtay in England, ſhe acceded to 

. Julia's wiſhes and mine, that we ſhould leave 
| ker, in order to have the honor of attending 
you to Liſbon,” 


It 
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It was in vain that Louiſa objected to 
their taking fo much trouble on her account ; 


Lord Montroſe was determined : and when 
the gentle Julia, taking her hand, faid, with 
the ſweeteſt look and accent, 

« Your compliance with our plan of at- 
tending you will give me the moſt heart-felt 
fatisfaction, ſince it will afford me an oppor- 
tunity of laying claim to your friendſhip!” 

She could no longer reſiſt; and only five 
days later than ſhe had at firſt propoſed her 
departure took place. 

It would be in vain to attempt to deſcribe 

the feelings which agitated the minds of the 
Ci Ducheſs of Beaufort and Edward Lumley, as 
: they beheld Loutſa get into the coach, which 
was to convey her to Falmouth. * 


There are ſome connexions of a nature too 


Y 

Oo | 

5 acutely painful for an adequate idea to be 
© given of them to thoſe who have never felt 
8 ſuch; and to thoſe who have, the attempts 


would be needleſs, | 
It Lord 
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Lord Edward could not now, as he had 
done on a former occaſion, ſecretly attend 
Louiſa, even to the chapel of her convent; 
and when ſhe mounted the ſtep of Lord Mont- 
roſe's coach, he felt nearly as much as at the 
moment when ſhe received the black veil. 


' During the journey, and the voyage, Louiſa 


never loſt fight of her uſual dignified com- 


poſure, in the ſmalleſt degree; and in a very 
few days ſhe became really attached to her 


couſins, particularly the Counteſs, The at- 


fection that ſoon united thoſe amiable women 


was, perhaps in a great meaſure owing to their 


mutual attachment to Lady Emmeline Clit- 
ford; and in ſpeaking of her, in dwelling on 
her /praiſcs, the ſenſations of both were fo 
periectly ſimilar, that they entirely forgot that | 
chcir firſt meeting had taken * only 2 few 

days before. 
In due time they all arrivedin 3 and 
the morning after they reached that city. 
Louiſa 
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Louiſa, accompanied by the amiable Julia, 


took the way to the Engliſh Convent. 

As ſoon as it was known that ſhe was re- 
turned all the inhabitants of the houſe flocked 
to the parlour to recefve and welcome her. 


« Youare come, my ſiſter,“ ſaid one of 


the ſenior nuns, as ſhe embrace her, © to 


ſhare our grief for the death of our venerable | 


mother, and to ſupply her place.” 

« Yes, yes,” cried the ſeveral of the reli- 
gious at once, * ſiſter Louiſa muſt become 
our mother: No other is worthy to govern 
us, but the glorious Louiſa, who has ſo nobly 
reſiſted all the temptations of the world, and 
has returned to edify our ſociety.” 

Louiſa felt grateful ; but ſhe experienced 
no commotions of pride i in hearing thoſe ex- 
clamations: ſhe thanked the good ſiſters more 
by looks than words, and determined ſteadily 
to decline the intended honor. 

She now learned, that the late Abbeſs had 
been buried two days before, but that the 


election 
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election of a new ſuperior had been delayed 
till her arrival from England, that ſhe might 


give her vote; or rather, (as it appeared) that 
they might appoint her to the ee ol 
1 che little community. | 
| | ; Suffice it to ſay, that Lande 8 rejection * a 
the office of Abbeſs was of no avail; ſhe was 
kindly forced to accept the dignity. And ſo 
much had her conduct endeared her to the 
ſociety, that never was there a ſuperior who 
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enjoyed ſuch abſolute dominion over the con- 
duct and affection of the nuns. | | 
Lord and Lady Montroſe remained a 
month at Liſbon (during which time his 
Lordſhip heard that his friend, Edward Lum- 
ley, had engaged in the ſervice of the Em- 
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Preſs of Ruſſia, then at war with the Turks) 
| and afterwards ſet out to make the tour of 
; . = Fortugal and Spain. 


q After viſiting moſt places worthy of obſer- 
| j vation in thoſe Kingdoms, they, at the end 
of three months returned to Liſbon. It was 
rather 


| 
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rather ſooner than they had at firſt intended; 
but the change in their meaſures was occa- 
ſioned by Lord Montroſe receiving an ac- 
count of Lord Edward Lumley being killed 
at the ſiege of — 


Deſirous of ſoftening as woch as poſſible 
the cruel anguiſh this muſt inflict on the 


heart of Louiſa, Julia entreated her Lord 


to haſten to Liſbon ; and ſhe readily conſented 
to oblige her. When they arrived at the 
TORE convent, they found that Lovifa ha 
to en to * Qus of the. nuns who came 
to receive Lady Montroſe, faid, that the 
Abbeſs had, ten days before, received letters 


both from England and Ruſſia, ſince which 


time ſhe had appeared. in the deepeſt afflic- 
tion, though ſhe ſtill eff her cuſtomary 
duties. re 
But the firſt meeting of Julia and her friend 
were veſt deſcribed, by an extract from a 
F letter 
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letter written by the former to Lady Emme- 
line Clifford. | 
«As ſoon as I was admitted into the 
Abbeſs's parlour, and Louiſa appeared, I was 
certain that what the nun had oonjectured 
was but too true, and ſhe already knew what 
J came to impart to her. She did not fly to 
meet me with the impatient eagerneſs of a 
long abſent friend; but walked ſedately up 
to me, and took my hand in ſilence. The 
apparent coldneſs of her manner, would have 
wounded my ſelf- love, had not the expreſſion 
of anguiſh her lovely countenance wore ex- 
cited my tendereſt commiſeration.“ 
Where is your huſband, Julia?” ſaid ſhe; 
adding, ce he was a witneſs of the laſt great 
ceremony that took place within thoſe walls, 
and he ſhould alſo behold that, which in a few 
days will be performed.” 
I did not directly underſtand her, and in- 
deed thought but little of the fingularity of 
the ſpeech; ſo much was I affected by the 


evident 


1C 
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cvidets abſtraction of her ideas, till ſhe con- 
tinued, | DF 


*. 


It is now no violation * the 1 
friendſhip to wiſh to die. Lumley no longer 


lives, to have his fad exiſtence embittered by 


my death. He expects me in a better world, 
and J haſten to rejoin him.” 


To you, Julia,“ ſhe added, after a pauſe 


of conſiderable length, I muſt confide the 


care of writing to the few friends I have left. 
The duty of making my will is indiſpenfable ; 
in that they will find that I do not forget 
them; but I cannot reconcile myſelf to the 
idea of bidding them a laſt farewel. The 
few hours of life that remain to me, muſt be 
deyoted to preparation for 'death ; and \that 
will plead my excuſe for declining to ſee 
Lord Montroſe, * my Julia, will return 

to me to- morrow.” | | 
I took this to be an intimation that ſhe 
wiſhed to be alone; and, accordingly, with a 
* heart, I left the convent. Alas! Em- 
F meline, 
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meline; it is too evident, that our beloved 
Louiſa has not many days to live. Montroſe 


is not leſs afflicted than myſelf; and laments 
that our ſweet couſin will not conſent to ſee 
him; but he could not have the cruelty to 
wiſh to diſturb her tranquillity. 
Adieu, 
| JULIA MONTROSE, 


bree Sis after this letter was written 
Louifa breathed her laſt ; ſplaying even in 


the moment of cloſing life, the fame ſweet 


and placid compoſure of ſoul, and pious re- 


ſignation, which ſhe had ever ſhewn in the 
midſt of all her calamities. Lady Montroſe, 

who was preſent when ſhe expired, was often 
| afterwards heard to declare, that there was 
ſomething fo holy, fo elevating, in the death- 
| þed-ſcene of this almoſt matchleſs woman, 
that to give way to grief for her * 
would have appeared a crime. 


The Ducheſs of Beaufort's ſufferings for | 


the death of her fon were too ſevere to re- 
Cz ceive 


i 
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ceive any material augmentation from _ 
intelligence that Louiſa was no more. 

On the news of his brother's death, Lord 
William Harcourt Lumley flew to the houſe 
of his mother. He found all the tenderneſs 
of a ſon riſing in his heart, and from the ſad 


event, which he moſt truly lamented, his re- 
formation might fairly be dated. In one of | 


his letters to Lord Montroſe, he ſaid, 
«] endeavour, without ceaſing, to aſſuage 


the grief of my mother, which is beginning 


to yield to reſignation, in the ſweet hope of 
meeting my brother at a not far diſtant period. 
It will be needleſs, Montroſe, for you any 


longer to exhort me to reform. I have, hi- 


therto ſpurned at virtue, from the idea, chat 
had Edward been leſs obedient to its di Aates, 

he would have been leſs miſerable : But I 
am now confident, that there is ſomething 


Tweeter in the idea of my friends lamenting 


me, when ] die, as they now do Edward, 
chan in leading a-life of ſelfiſh pleaſure.” 
Address 
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« Addreſs your letters to my mother's 
| houſe (which I am determined not to leave 
while ſhe wiſhes me to ſtay) to 
Tours moſt ſincerely, 
Wi. HARCOURT LUMLEY.” x 
His Lonifbip contihued thus to think, and 
when, two years afterwards, by the prema- 
ture deaths of his two remaining brothers, he 
became Duke of Beaufort, his conduct and 
character were ſuch, as his mother, had ſhe 
lived to ſee him ſucceed to the dignity, would 
have gloried in. 
The Earl of Montroſe nk conſented 
to entruſt him with the happineſs of his only 
remaining ſiſter; and the Marquis of Halifax 
ſoon afterwards marrying Miſs Clifford, ſiſter 
in-law to Lady Emmeline, the four families 
lived in the moſt perfect union; and could 
the Duke of Beaufort have ſhut his ears to 
the accounts of the behaviour of the widow 
of his brother, and Lady Cecilia, they would 
have been perfectly happy. 


They 
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They were all too ſenſible of the happy 
releaſe from ſorrow that death had afforded to 
their beloved friends, to mourn for them 
without meaſure, or without end; but they 
never forgot them: and Emmeline and Julia 
often held up as an example to their daughters 
the virtues of the Ex OL ISH Nux. 


